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SOME MATERIALS ON THE ASSIMILATION OF OKLAHOMA INDIANS 


I. A. Zolotarevskaja 


Translated by William Andrews 


This article, 


intended to inform 


which appeared as a publication of the 
Academy of the Sciences of the U.S.S.R., is of an extremely general nature, 


Soviet anthropologists of the nature of the assimilation process 


Edited by William E. Bittle 


Institute of Ethnography, 
and is 


in Oklahoma rather than to bring into focus any particular theoretical problems. 
The author spent several months in the United States, dvring the fall of 1958, and 


visited extensively in Oklahoma. 


During a portion of her stay in the State, 


she 


worked with archive materials in the Phillips Collection at the University of Okla- 


homa, 
Anthropology. 


The translation was provided by William Andrews, 


English was excellent, 


and discussed Indian problems with members of the staff of the Department of 


whose rendering of Russian into 


The editor of this paper wes cbliged only to modify certain 


technical terms, and to attempt to clarify one or two points which were not clear in 


the initial translation. 


Abstract 


This article describes, in quite 
general terms, the current condition 
of the Indians of Oklahoma, with par- 
ticular attention given the Cherokee, 
The author views the system of allot- 
ments in severalty and the policies 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs as 
principal factors underlying the in- 
creased rate of assimilation of the 
Oklahoma tribes. She deals briefly 
with the Native American Church, and 
cites this as evidence of a reaction 
to assimilation on the part of the 
Indians, 


The problem of acculturation, or culture 
contact, is one of the most basic problems 
of contemporary American ethnography. 
Frequently, only one facet of this problem 
is studied: the process of assimilation of 
a small racial group by a dominant nation. 
The Indians of the United States are of 
particular interest for the study of accul- 
turation and assimilation, for among the 
various tribes and ethnic groups, one may 


witness the various stages of assimilation 
of the Indians by the nomindian Americans. 
In the United States of America there are 
more than 400,000 Indians. The largest 
number live on reservations, particularly 
in the western parts ofthe country(Navaho, 
Sioux, Apache, Cheyenne, etc.), al- 
though a few live on smaller reservations 
in the East(various tribes of the Iroquois, 
a group of the Cherokee, part of the 
Seminole), A_ significant number of 
Indians, however, live outside of the 
reservations, particularly in the state 
of Oklahoma. The number of Indians who 
do not live on reservations is constantly 
growing. The steps which have been 
taken in recent years toward the relo- 
cation of Indians (that is, the transfer of 
Indians from reservations to cities and 
industrial centers in order to relieve 


overpopulation on the reservations and to 
provide work to the Indians) have helped 
inthe dispersion of Indians among the 
American population. 

The aboriginal culture is obviously best 
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protected where the Indians live in iso- 
lation from the remainder of the popu- 
lation of the country, that is, on reserva- 
tions. The most dramatic example of 
such an isolated group may be found in 
the case of the Hopi, one of the so-called 
Puebloan peoples. Until quite recently 
the Hopi have maintained their system of 
joint property, their matrilineal family 
organization, their religious beliefs and 
their language. But even among the Hopi, 
living as they do in isolated areas and 
surrounded by peoples noless independent 
and conservative than themselves (like 
the Navaho), the influences of capitalistic 
society are quite distinctly visible. These 
influences have reached the Hopi mainly 
through trade. The forms of aboriginal 
culture are also steadfastly preserved by 
the Seminole of Florida who live in the 
swampy regions of that state. 

The Indians and the half-breeds of Okla- 
homa, who represent some 20% of the 
total population, once belonged to 
separate tribes speaking distinct lan- 
guages. Oklahoma became a state com- 
paratively recently (1907); until that time, 
it was the last refuge not only for those 
Indians who migrated there in the first 
half of the 19th century from the eastern 
sections of the nation, but as well for the 
so-called Plains tribes. The Cherokee, 
Creek, Seminole, Choctaw, and Iroquois 
tribes who migrated from the eastern 
sections, and those other tribes who were 
culturally affiliated with them and who 
migrated from Ohio and the Lake states 
(the Sac and Fox, Delaware, etc.) had 
always been agriculturalists. The Plains 
Indians, having previously been nomadic 
and having roamed over the entire area 
of the Plains, were concentrated in 
Indian Territory after the war between 
the North and the South (1861-1865). Dur- 
ing the 19th century these peoples 
raised horses and hunted bison, and these 
activities constituted their principal 
means of subsistence. By the time the 
Plains tribes were removed to reserva- 
tions (which were far too small to permit 
of hunting), the bison had been annihilated 
by the Americans. The Indians were 
left without means of subsistence, and 
were forced to change over to farming, 
which had previously been known to only 
a few of them and which necessitated a 
radical change in their entire way of life. 


Since the end of the 19th century, there 
has been a systematic encroachment on 
Indian lands. By a special act of Con- 
gress, tribal organization was changed 
and communal farming abolished. The 
reservation lands, which had originally 
been under communal control, were 
divided into allotments, the least desir- 
able of which were given to the Indians 
as private property. The remaining, 
so-called "surplus" plots were sold to 
immigrants from other states, to rail- 
road companies, to oil industrialists, and 
to speculators. As a result the Indians 
were disunited and their lands were sur- 
rounded by American allotments and 
properties. At the same time an inten- 
sified program of Americanization of the 
Indians was carried out through the sys- 
tem of public school instruction. By 1930 
the Indians of Oklahoma found themselves 
in the main without land and without 
prospects of raising their economic 
standards. Their situation became es- 
pecially desperate during the years of the 
world crisis (1929-1933). They were 
unable to move away and seek work in 
other states as did many Oklahoma 
farmers who were ruined by the dust 
storms and the crisis, since the Indians 
were not permitted to leave Oklahoma 
where they were under the supervision of 
the Indian Bureau. 

The unfortunate situation of the Indians 
caused the Roosevelt administration, 
under pressure of public opinion and with 
the help of various popular organizations, 
to devise a series of measures for the 
protection of lands still left to the Indians 
and to attempt to find work for them. 
Under the terms of a new law, further 
alienation of Indian lands was prohibited; 
and the Indians were granted permission 
to found handicraft cooperatives. In ad- 
dition, the "tribe" was somewhat arti- 
ficially revived as a cultural-administra- 
tive organization with a Council, or 
business committee, as its head. The 
illusion of self-government was created, 
but what actually came into being was a 
system of indirect government; the 
leaders were chosen directly by the 
President of the United States, and the 
members of the Council were chosen 
from among wealthy people who were 
acceptable to the agent or the Indian 
Bureau. 
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By this time, tribal affiliations were 
greatly distrubed. During the "re-cre- 
ation" of the tribes, the impossibility of 
determining exactly who was an Indian 
became apparent. Inthe state of Okla- 
homa it was arbitrarily decided that those 
people who were mentioned on the tribal 
rolls before Oklahoma became a state, 
as well as their descendants, would be 
regarded as Indians. 

The organization of cooperatives, centra- 
lizing the sale of farm products and 
handicrafts in the hands of their members 
helped the Indians to survive the hard 
years. In addition, Indians were taken 
into the ranks of the Conservation Corps, 
which had been established bythe govern- 
ment at this time to provide work for the 
unemployed. Some public figures who 
sincerely sympathized with the Indians 
and some progressive-minded employees 
of the Indian Bureau (and there were quite 
a number of these people in the Bureau at 
this time) saw in these measures a means 
by which the Indians could be saved and 
their aboriginal culture resurrected. The 
steps taken during the 1930's actually 
assisted to some extent in the revival of 
certain customs and institutions which 
had been all but forgotten by the Indians, 
but these same measures, particularly 
those which resulted in the re-establish- 
ment of obsolete tribal organizations, 
soon had negative results for the Indians. 

In the eastern part of Oklahoma, where 
I happened to-be for a while, live the most 
fully assimilated Indians: the Cherokee 
(whose language is Iroquoian), the Creek, 
the Seminole, the Choctaw and the Chicka- 
saw (whose languages belong to the 
Muskogean linguistic stock), and the 
Shawnee, Sac, Fox, Delaware, and other 
small groups of Algonquian - speaking 
tribes. 

Socially, almost all of the Indians be- 
long to the lowest stratum of the popu- 
lation of the country. They are, for the 
most part, laborers, mine and oil-field 
workers, truck drivers, freight handlers, 
sometimes farmers, and tradesmen 
(usually small). Much more rarely, the 
Indians belong to the professional groups: 
teachers in Indian schools, doctors' 
assistants in Indian clinics, artists 
painting pictures exclusively of Indian 
subjects and by "Indian'' canons (other- 
wise, their works do not find a market), 
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actors, and attendants in churches. There 
are also, among the Indians, a small 
number of prosperous, or even very 
wealthy people who are usually associated 
with their own people, if at all, only as 
"philanthropists." 

Of all the Indians of Eastern Oklahoma, 
and one might even say of all the Indians 
of the United States, the Cherokee are 
the most thoroughly assimilated. There 
are more than 40,000 Cherokee. The 
greatest number live in the cities and 
farm communities in the eastern part of 
the State of Oklahoma, while the remain- 
der live in Western Oklahoma and in North 
Carolina, from which latter state the 
troops of the United States were unable 
to drag them when they transplanted the 
Indians of the eastern states to Indian 
Territory. The North Caroline Cherokee 
are virtually unaffiliated with the Chero- 
kee of Oklahoma. 

In language type the Cherokee are Iro- 
quoian, though they are routinely asso- 
ciated with the Muskogean tribes with 
whom they shared, and still share, a 
common fate. The Cherokee were the 
first Indians to create their own writing, 
in the 19th century. In the "Cherokee 
Nations,'' as in the nations of the Creek 
and the other "civilized" tribes, news- 
papers were published in both the native 
and the English languages. The '"Chero- 
kee Advocate" was the first newspaper 
anywhere in Indian Territory. In addition 
to the interpretation of strictly internal 
affairs, it published international news, 
poems, stories, etc. Even by the 19th 
century the Cherokee were virtually in- 
distinguishable from other Americans. 
At the present time the Cherokee, like 
other Indians, have had established for 
them a tribal council with(W.W.) Keeler 
at the head (he is a member of the board 
of the Phillips Petroleum Company and 
of Cherokee descent), and with Charles 
Victory as vice-chief (he is a lawyer by 
profession). 

There is no existing tribal organization 
as such among the Cherokee. They live 
among other members of the American 
population and are bound to one another 
only through limited mutual economic 
interests. The receipt of rent and money 
from the sale of lands is possible in the 
East and in Indian Territory, but always 
through the medium of the Tribal Council. 
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The Council meets in the city of Tahle- 
quah, the old Cherokee Capital, where 
the tribe now constitutes a fifth of the 
population. Membership in the tribe per- 
mits the Cherokee to turn for medical 
aid to the Indian hospital, located in 
Tahlequah, and to send his children to 
Indian professional schools in the same 
city. In addition, and what is particularly 
important for the Indian, tribal member- 
ship permits him to join the cooperative 
handicraft guild which manages sales of 
Indian handicraft. This association for 
communal work, the "Sequoyah Indian 
Weavers" in Tahlequah, deals with 
weavers, makers of wicker baskets, and 
women who know how to embroider with 
beads and weave "wampum" belts, and 
sells their products primarily to tourists. 
But here, as in other similar trade or- 
ganizations, not only do the Cherokee 
market their handicrafts, but those of 
artisans from other tribes as well, since 
handicraft workers are, on the whole, 
rere. 

The writing of their native tongue is by 
now almost forgotten by the Cherokee. 
Very few people now living can read or 
write in Cherokee, and the language is 
rapidly becoming extinct. A large num- 
ber of the children of school age either 
do not know Cherokee at all or can only 
understand spoken Cherokee. All Chero- 
kee know and speak English, like the 
other Americans living in Oklahoma. 

In the realm of material culture, the 
Cherokee are in no way different from 
Americans of other ethnic backgrounds. 
We visited several Cherokee families 
of various economic circumstances. Of 
these, only one woman - a former ac- 
tress with a travelling troupe, Chautau- 
qua Kate Smollen - had in her house 
(which almost calls to mind a museum) 
old Cherokee relics, documents and 
photographs. In the family of Charles 
Victory (a half-breed, married to an 
American) and in the home of the Okla- 
homa doctorhistorian Dr. (T. L.)Ballinger 
(he is American, his wife Cherokee)there 
are Cherokee items. All of these are 
used as decorations in the house, however, 
and play no practical role at all. In the 
lower-income home of a bricklayer 
named Smith.there are no "Indian" things 
at all, except for a 2 bladed axe, one of 
those items which the American traders 


sold to the Indians during the 19th cen- 
tury. But the complete loss by the Chero- 
kee of all traces of their old material 
culture exists side by side with a feeling 
of affiliation with their people and with 
Indians in general. Almost all Cherokee 
can relate episodes from the time of their 
migration to Indian Territory, and they 
all know some of the history of the Chero- 
kee. 

This same phenomenon can be seen 
among the other "civilized" tribes, the 
Creek, and the Seminoles. They have 
much the same kind of organization which 
characterized the Cherokee. Like the 
Cherokee, the Creek and the Seminole 
live in the cities, the mining towns, and 
on farms around Okmulgee, Wewoka, and 
Seminole. We spent some time at the 
traditional gathering place of some re- 
lated Creek and Seminole families in 
Indian Spring, near the city of Wewoka. 
The only person who lives there perman- 
ently is the minister of the Baptist church. 
The church, a structure which was built 
at the end of the 19th century, stands in 
one of the corners of a rectangular area, 
surrounded by small houses and peculiar 
arbors. The onlookers sit in these arbors 
during the various festivals and cere- 
monies. Ina direct line with the church 
stands a large stone arbor. The rectangu- 
lar plan of this unique settlement dupli- 
cates the traditional method of construc- 
tion of the squares for communal gather- 
ings and ball games, and also the plan of 
the ancient Creek villages. In the middle 
of the open square formed by all of these 
buildings there is a tree, planted in honor 
of the veterans of the Second World War. 
The houses in the settlement belong to 
several related families who live sepa- 
rated one from another during the re- 
mainder of the year and who gather here 
only occasionally. Everything is well 
suited for rest and for the preparation of 
food for relatively large groups of people 
(sometimes, as many as thirty). The 
furniture in the Seminole house is the 
same as that found in the homes of other 
Americans. The clothing of the Indians, 
including that of the Cherokee, is Ameri- 
can. The men usually wear overalls, 
"cowboy" hats, and checked shirts, while 
the women are dressed more diversely. 
We were in Indian Spring on one of the 
first Sundays of November, when a week 
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of prayer was going on all over the 
country prior to Thanksgiving Day. The 
Creek and the Seminole prayed in their 
native tongue. The baptism of a Semi- 
nole woman (which took place at the 
beginning of the ceremony) was also con- 
ducted in the language of the Creek. The 
women and men took part in the singing 
of hymns, again in their native tongue. In 
the church the men and women sat sepa- 
rately, each group on opposite sides of 
the aisle. 

The Sac Indians (Algonquian by language) 
living around the city of Shawnee retain 
a little more of their old culture. We 
were with them on November 8th, 
"Veterans" Day, when the Indians like 
other Americans celebrate a holiday in 
honor of the veterans of the Second World 
War. With respect for the veterans, and 
with much fresher memories of the re- 
cent war than is characteristic of most 
Americans, we came together again in 
the house of John Pershing (a Sac Indian; 
his wife, Frances, is Shawnee), who had 
invited us to spend the holiday with him. 
John Pershing, his 2 brothers and the 
brothers of his wife, were participants 
in the war; John's brothers were prison- 
ers of the Japanese. 

The holiday ceremony in honor of the 
veterans took place in the usual gather- 
ing place of these Indians near the city of 
Shawnee on land belonging to the Makov! 
family, clearly of high origin. During 
the festival we witnessed a mixture of 
American and ancient Indian customs. 
Along with the flag raising ceremony and 
the lotteries, we saw the traditional 
dances of the Sacs, accompanied by drum- 
ming and singing in the native language. 
This same mixture of elements was 
visible in the clothing worn by the parti- 
cipants of the ceremony. Almost all of 
the men were in the usual local American 
costume; only 2 of the participants were 
dressed in feathers and rattles (the 
typical costume for those performances 
given for tourists, though characteristic 
of no one tribe in particular). Some of 
the women were dressed in the costume 
that was worn by the Sac for ceremonies 
in the 19th century. This costume con- 
sists of a long blue skirt with wide 
stripes in front, and with colored pat- 
terns appliqued to the skirt. The blouse 
is of colored material, and is worn on 
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the outside. But many women, even 
some of the older ones, simply put on 
shawls over everyday dresses. The 
shawls had both Indian ornamentation 
(made, perhaps, by the Eastern Indians) 
and flowery, commercial decorations. 
The largest number of women wore 
everyday shoes instead of the moccasins 
which completed the costumes of some 
of the dancers. Indians from other tribes 
also came to the ceremony. One of the 
most honored guests, who was even in- 
vited to take part in the flag- raising 
ceremony, was a Cherokee. He danced 
in the old Cherokee costume, consisting 
of a loin-cloth (worn over a pair of 
trunks), an ornamented belt with a tail of 
feathers fastened to it, and rattles at the 
knees. 

Prior to the dancing there was a meal 
which the women had prepared in the kit- 
chen built under an awning. This latter 
structure represents the partly enclosed 
frame of the wigwam of the Algonquians 
of the woodlands region. The seating ar- 
rangement was determined by kinship 
bonds. We also witnessed the "joking 
relationship" between John Pershing and 
his aunt on his father's side. However, 
in their daily lives, all of these Indians 
were in no way distinguishable from the 
other Americans of similar economic 
circumstances, 

In the western part of the state one can 
witness a greater degree of preservation 
of the aboriginal culture. Thus, in the 
words of that great expert on the history 
and contemporary life of the Indians, 
Alice Marriott, the Southern Cheyenne 
(also inhabitants of cities and farming 
areas) have preserved the custom of 
adolescent initiations during which the 
novitiate secludes himself in an isolated 
place and strives to obtain his own, per- 
sonal guardian spirit. 

In this same part of the state the Native 
American Church has remained active by 
combining Christian doctrines with Indian 
cultural forms, by the use of special 
appurtenances which are used as acces- 
sories in the cult, by inducing narcosis, 
and by calling forth dreams. Indians of 
various tribes belong to this church, and, 
in the opinion of a number of American 
ethnographers, the church is one of the 
primary reasons for the disintegration 
of tribal distinctions among the various 
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Indian groups. All of the ceremonies 
take place in secret and it is practically 
impossible for outsiders to attend them. 
Thus, in spite of the extremely peace- 
ful character of its doctrine, the Native 
American Church represents a latent 
protest against the desires of the Indian 
Bureau to turn the entire life-way of the 
Indians into a constant performance for 
tourists. 

In spite of the everyday discrimination 
and isolation caused by the special posi- 
tion of the Indians and the existing 
special administrations like the Indian 
Bureau and the tribal councils, all of the 
Oklahoma Indians are quite rapidly giving 
up the remnants of their culture and their 
language and are more and more assimi- 
lating intothe generalmass of Americans. 
The pure-blooded Indians (the members 
of tribes) make up about 5% of the state's 
population, but there are many more 
people who are of Indian origin and who 
have lost all contact with their Indian 
relatives and consider themselves 
"whites." 

As has already been stated, assimi- 
lation in the eastern part of the state has 
gone, and is going, much faster. There, 
many people of Indian origin are not af- 
filiated with any tribe at all. But at the 
same time we noted that even member- 
ship in a tribe does not, in any respect, 
represent any degree of serious preser- 
vation of aboriginal culture. 

In the western part of the state there 
is a somewhat unique situation among 
those Indians who were formerly hunters 
and horse-raisers. The differences be- 
tween the rates of assimilation of the 
eastern farming tribes and the Plains 
Indians can naturally be explained by 
differences in historical and economic 
factors. The stock-raising and hunting 
Plains Indians, living in remote regions 
which were invaded by Americans rela- 
tively late in time, retained their cus- 
toms and their culture to a greater degree 
than did the farming tribes of the eastern 
parts of the country. 


The process of assimilation of the 
Indians under capitalistic American con- 
ditions is going on among all Indian 
groups. On the one hand, the unification 
of the Indians is quite seriously hampered 
by the fact that they live scattered about 
amongthe other members of the American 
population of the state; the artificial 
renaissance of tribal organization, at 
least in formal terms, binds together 
people of the same origin whohave some- 
thing of the same interests in receiving 
rents, financial support, etc. But all of 
these factors can be only temporarily 
unifying. On the other hand, for those 
Indians who comprise a minority popu- 
lation and who have no unity among them- 
selves, there is little possibility of re- 
taining and developing their culture. The 
reason for this is that they are neither 
numerous nor strong enough. That same 
pseudo-Indian culture which the Indian 
Bureau is encouraging for commercial 
purposes, all of the pow-wows (in the 
United States all Indian holidays are 
called by this term) for tourists, and the 
manufacture of small bags and baskets 
for sale, assume a character quite far 
from the underlying people's tradition 
and call up in the Indians themselves a 
protest, one form of which is shown by 
the rise of the Native American Church. 


lNote: 
This must be Edward Mack. 


Institute of Ethnography 

Academy of the Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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A SURVEY OF PALEO-INDIAN SITES 


ALONG THE MIDDLE RIO GRANDE DRAINAGE 


George Agogino 


Abstract 


Sandia Cave is so important to the 
Paleo-Indian picture that it dominates 
the "classic" hunting site complex in 
the middle Rio Grande. As a result 
there is a tendency to minimize the 
considerable variety of other "classic" 
hunting points that have been found in 
the region, expecially in the Estancia 
Velley where such pluvial lakes as 
Lake Estancia and the Galisteo Basin 
once existed. 

In addition 3 sites in the Rio Grande 
valley exhibit a different cultural 
horizon associated with the period of 
extinct fauna. This complex is charac- 
terized by lack of projectile points, 
a dearth of milling stones, and the 
dominance of crude scrapers, and chop- 
pers. 


Without a doubt the most important 
"classic" hunting site in the middle Rio 
Grande is Sandia Cave. Its importance 
cannot be overemphasized when we con- 
sider that it may be one of the oldest 
known habitation sites yet discovered in 
the New World. Wormington makes this 
statement regarding the Sandia cultural 
horizon. 


No exact date can be given yet for 
Sandia Points, but the writer believes 
they will prove to be among the oldest 
of the Paleo-Indian projectile point 
types, quite possibly exceeding Clovis 
a points in age,(Wormington 1957: 


Since only the type site has been dis- 
cussed in detail, it is felt that the litera- 
ture would be augmented (Hibben 1951) 
Wendorf 1954; Agogino and Hibben 1958) 
at this point if other possible occurrances 
of Sandia material were discussed, as 
well as other instances of this type of 
material in the middle Rio Grande drain- 
age. 


Three other promising sites have been 
found. Of these, the Lucy site is to the 


southeast of Sandia Cave, Manzano Cave 
is due south, and the Gypsum Dunes are 
to the southwest. All 3 of these site lo- 
cations are within 75 miles of the type 
station at Sandia Cave. 

The Lucy site was discovered in 1954 by 
K. W. Kendall in blowouts 7 miles south 
and 1 mile west of the railroad siding of 
Lucy, New Mexico. This site is located 
on former beaches of pluvial Lake Es- 
tancia. 

Surface collections from the blowouts 
associated with this beach level included 
fluted and unfluted Folsom types as well 
as Clovis and Sandia points, bifaced and 
unifaced knives as well as scrapers and 
gravers. Even milling stones were 
found, but it is possible they were asso- 
ciated with cultural horizons identified 
with a more recent period. Faunal re- 
mains included mammoth and bison as 
well as skeletal material of modern 
fauna. The bison species and variety 
has not been identified. 

William B. Roosa working under the 
general direction of Frank C. Hibben ex- 
cavated the site. While excavation is not 
yet complete, the information released is 
most interesting. 

At an upper level,San Jose-Chiricahua- 
Pinto Basin type projectiles were found 
in association with thin slab metates, 
small one-handed manos,and fire pits 
and, at an underlying level, points which 
could be Type 1 and Type 2 Sandia points. 
Two of the specimens are fluted and have 
deeply concave bases; the fluted speci- 
mens also show grinding on bases and 
lower edges. Several bifaced implements 
and a unique scraper were found associ- 
ated with the projectiles. This scraper 
has a round tang with a constricted neck 


andis reminiscent of certain Asian forms. 


No Folsom or Clovis points have been 
found "in situ'' and apparently are repre- 
sented in surface blowouts only. 

Until a comprehensive report can be 
published on this material it is possible 
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to say only that the "Sandia" level appears 
to have great antiquity and that the points 
are typologically similar although not 

identical with projectiles found in Sandia 
Cave. 

Manzano Cave lies in the Manzano 
Mountains directly to the south of the 
Sandia range. In a lower level of the 
cave a guano digger found a Sandia point 
underlying a yellow ochre deposit. At 
what seems to be a more recent level, 
points were found which resembled Gyp- 
sum Cave types although they were 
smaller and broader with better defined 
stems and shoulders. "Bolas balls" were 
also found about this level. It is difficult 
to discuss strata and cultural horizons in 
Manzano Cave because the cave fill has 
been badly disturbed by guano hunters 
and treasure seekers. The cave was 
available to the ancient hunters because 
the skeletal remains of both sloth and 
camel have been recovered from the dis- 
turbed stratigraphy (Hibben 1941: 35-36). 
But it is the presence of the single Sandia 
point which makes this cave most inter- 
esting. This cave has not been complete- 
ly excavated, and the layers are badly 
disturbed. It could, however, furnish 
important information. Nevertheless, at 
present there seems to be little interest 
in additional research at this location. 

The Gypsum Dune blowouts are located 
15 miles southwest of Correo, New 
Mexico, and approximately 60 miles 
southwest of Sandia Cave. In the spring 
of 1953, having had information that there 
were points reminiscent of Type 1 Sandia 
projectiles in the collection of a recently 
deceased local amateur archaeologist, I 
obtained 3 points that appeared to be 
typologically similar toSandia projectiles 
and apparently had been picked up in the 
area known locally as the Gypsum Dunes. 

With several students who were willing 
to undertake the project of making a care- 


ful survey of the many huge blowouts in — 


the Gypsum Dune area, the writer was 
able to have the entire 16 square miles 
of this blowout region surveyed for evi- 
dence of early occupation. At the end of 
the season 24 points, 11 end-scrapers, 

7 side-scrapers, 2 drills, 7 one-handed 
manos, 9 two-handed manos, and a 
single basin metate had been collected 
(Agogino 1957:115). With the exception 
of 4 whole points and the fragment of a 


fifth, none of this material is sufficiently 
diagnostic to be typologically associated 
with "classic" hunting cultures. The frag- 
mentary specimen consists of the lower 
half of a point. This projectile and a 
similar whole one resemble the parallel 
flaked points found in the carbonaceous 
silt layer at Clovis, New Mexico. These 
points are considered to be more recent 
than those in the Folsom layer. The 3 
remaining diagnostic points appear to be 
possible Type 1 Sandia points. 

The 5 points were found within 400 yards 
of each other in 3 separate blowouts in 
one of the most deeply eroded areas of 
the Gypsum Dune blowouts. All 5 points 
rested on a caliche-like surface which 
underlies a red sand layer. It is not 
known if this is the "old dune” layer 
described by Bryan and McCann in the 
San Jose region. The 2 site areas are 
less than 40 miles apart. 

The Sandia-like points which include 3 
from the private collection and 3 from the 
field survey are presently on display in 
the Early Man Hall at the University of 
Pensylvania Museum. 

The points are uniform, varying from 
2 to 2 1/2 inches in length and exhibiting 
a rough, diamond-shaped cross section. 
They all have the pont-a cran profile and 
their general typology is such that they 
could be classified with Type 1 Sandia 
projectiles. However, it is not possible 
to state at present that they are typologi- 
cally identical with Sandia points and 
such affiliation can be considered as 
nothing more than an interesting possi- 
bility. These points are roughly similar 
and geological evidence, although ad- 
mittedly scanty, strongly suggests the 
possibility of considerable antiquity. 
However, on the basis of our present 
knowledge, it cannot be determined if 
these points have any cultural affiliation 
with the inhabitants of the earliest cul- 
tural level at Sandia Cave. 

Approximately 30 miles south and 20 
miles west of Sandia Cave is a different 
type of cavern known as Isleta Cave 
(Hibben 1941: 36-38). This cave is 
located in the lava beds 10 milesdue 
west of the Indian pueblo of Isleta. The 
cave is a biowhole in the lava ar~ even 
today one must drop approximately 30 
feet from the oculus to the present ground 
surface inside the cave. The drop must 
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have been considerably more in the past 
before the fill became so deep. 

The main room is over 60feet wide and 
from this main chamber extend 2 passage- 
ways, the larger of which is yet to be 
completely explored as it extends over 
100 yards before being blocked with fallen 
lava. The upper layer of the floor con- 
sists of several feet of fine cave dust. 
The stratigraphy of the cave has been 
badly disturbed by guano hunters. 

While Folsom-shaped points and snub- 
nosed scrapers have been found in the 
region about the mouth of the lava blow- 
hole, nothing from a very early occu- 
pation is clearly defined inthe cave itself. 
Only 2 cultural items of interest were 
found at a level over 7 feet below the 
present surface of the cave. One of these 
items was an atlatl dart or foreshaft of 
wood while the other was an obvious core. 

Since we find no definite Folsom or 
Sandia layer in this cavern, it would be 
logical to assume that this cave was 
closed or did not even exist during the 
period when Sandia and Folsom hunters 
roamed this valley. The faunal evidence 
indicates that this is not a correct as- 
sumption; for camel, mammoth, and 
horse bones from what is believed to be 
a late Pleistocene period are found in- 
side the cavern (Hibben 1941:37). 

It is entirely possible that Sandia and 
Folsom hunters knew of this cavern but 
avoided the opening realizing it could be 
a "death trap." The animal bones might 
be either the remains of animals which 
accidentally fell into the cavern and died 
or bones discarded by Paleo-Indians who 
dropped them into this natural receptacle. 
Unwanted cultural material may have 
been discarded in this way as well. Ap- 
parently post-Pleistocene, the artifacts 
from Isleta Cave have been slightly de- 
scribed and little can be said regarding 
possible affiliations with other cultural 
horizons (Wendorf 1954:205). 

The importance of Sandia Cave in the 
middle Rio Grande overshadows all other 
"classic" hunting cultures represented in 
this region. While a wide range of 
"classic" hunting projectiles is found in 
this area, there is, with the exception of 
the Estancia Valley, little site concentra- 
tion. Even at this spot, we know of few 
good site locations. Outside of the Lucy 
site, the most productive area has been 


in the Stanley region. The Stanley site 
is located on the old shoreline of the 
Galisteo Basin, a smaller pluvial lake 
just north of Lake Estancia. Again we 
are faced with an open blowout site al- 
most completely lacking in stratigraphy. 
Over a dozen Folsom or Folsom -like 
points were obtained here, making it the 
Folsom site closest (geographically) to 
Sandia Cave (Hibben 1941:6). 

Just south of this site is another blow- 
out area located on an abandoned farm 
approximately 400 yards north of the 
emergency airport of Otto, New Mexico. 
Approximately 6 to 8 fragmentary mam- 
moths, an extinct bison,and several horse 
skeletons are exposed on the surface. 
Several broken points have been picked up 
at, or close to, this blowout area. They 
all resemble Jimmy Allen or Browns Val- 
ley points in general shape, but they were 
not whole specimens. Other archaeolo- 
gists have found Hell Gap, Augostura, and 
Agate Basin projectiles in this same 
general blowout area. 

The terraces of pluvial Lake Estancia 
are among the most popular spots for 
collectors. In the many extensive point 
collections from this area most of the 
projectiles identified with "classic" 
hunting cultures - Sandia, Clovis, Hell 
Gap, Folsom, Agate Basin, and Cody - 
are represented. 

In the valley of the Rio Grande itself 
are 3 sites which may be Pleistocene in 
nature. Two of these sites are located 
near Albuquerque, New Mexico, while 
the third is 25 miles to the south of that 
city. None of the 3 sites has produced 
artifacts that would identify its cultural 
horizon. 

The first of these sites is the Albuquer- 
que site, a quarry of the Albuquerque 
Sand and Gravel Products Company. This 
site is located at the southern edge of 
Albuquerque. Kirk Bryan's untimely 
death stopped his investigation of the 
geological levels in this area but his re- 
search indicates that the cultural level 
at this quarry was Pleistocene and of 
great antiquity (Hibben 1951: 362). 
Scattered hearths and extinct faunal re- 
mains were found at a level 22 feet be- 
low the surface. The fauna included 
mammoth (Elephas sp. ), bison (Bison sp. ), 
horse (Equs sp.), camel (Camelops sp. ), 
wolf (Canis or Lupus), large cat (Felis 
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sp.) and ground squirrel (Citellus sp. ). 
Some of the bones appear to have been 
waterwashed but it is believed that the 
cultural layer is a primary deposit. 

Forty-two crudely made implements 
were found in the same layer as the 
bones. It is thought that many more had 
been lost since most material was found 
by workmen at the quarry and saved for 
Frank Hibben. The implements gener- 
ally were crude choppers or scrapers 
made of a cherry slate flint. No pro- 
jectiles were found in the cultural level, 
and industrial operations have since 
cleared away all evidence of the cultural 
strata. The single most important arti- 
fact recovered was a basin-shaped me- 
tate found "in situ'' and at the same 
level as the extinct fauna. We may be 
dealing with a site that exhibits both mil- 
ling artifacts and extinct fauna in the 
Same geological stratum. With this evi- 
dence, several lines of speculation are 
open. (1) We are dealing with the cul- 
tural horizon of a yet to be identified 
“classic'' hunting group who upon oc- 
casion, made or utilized metates. (2) We 
are dealing with 2 cultural horizons in 
the same stratum, one being a yet-to-be- 
identified '"classic'' hunting culture and 
the other, a Cochise or Cochise-like 
gathering group. Perhaps both groups 
camped at the same attractive location 
at different times. (3) We are dealing 
with an honest error due to faulty archae- 
ological techniques. (4) We are dealing 
with a yet to be identified Cochise or 
Coshise-like seed-gathering group simi- 
lar to the Sulphur Springs horizon except 
that we lack the expected abundance of 
milling stones for such an horizon. : 

A second, smaller quarry owned by the 
Springer Company just north of Albu- 
querque has also yielded hearths, and 
workmen have given Hibben and the writer 
bones of mammoth and horse as well as 
crude chopper-scraper tools similar to 
those just described. The exact location 
of the cultural layer at this site could not 
be determined. 

The final site of this type occurs 25 
miles south of Albuquerque near the 
Spanish-American town of Tome. Di- 
rectly east of Tome at the base of the 
Manzano Mountains is a spring known as 
Comanche Springs, (Hibben 1951: 363), 
which feeds a small pond located near the 


mouth of Comanche Canyon. 

Prior to World War II this region was 
visited by students John Fisher and Donald 
Narquis, who found bones eroding from the 
mouth of the canyon just west of the spot 


where the spring begins. The bone bed 
was approximately 8 feet below the top of 
the bank. The skeletal material was 
found near the base of a blueclay stratum. 
Kirk Bryan believed that the area once 
had been a pond or basin and that the blue- 
clay represented a marsh or muck that 
once had ringed the edges of the lake. 

Most of the animal bones were removed 
prior to 1952. When the writer first 
visited the site in 1948, there was a bone 
bed approximately 1 foot thick and 25 feet 
in length. On the last visit of the winter 
in 1953 it was necessary to search in 
order to find any skeletal specimen 
worthy of collection for identification. All 
the remains were of bison. Only 1 horn 
core has been recovered and this appears 
to belong to the extinct straight-horned 
bison (Bison antiquua) rather than the 
modern bison (Bison bison). 

Mixed with the bison bones and apparent- 
ly associated with them were very crude 
choppers and scrapers typologically simi- 
lar to the material obtained from the 
Albuquerque gravel pits. In recent times 
both the Pueblo and Apache used this 
spring as a campsite and consequently 
multicultural representation occurs 
wherever the surface has eroded down to 
the blue-clay level. Under these circum- 
stances one must disregard everything 
not found "in situ''. The single exception 
is the basin-metates. Neither the Apache 
or the Pueblo normally used this shallow 
basin type, and they were found only in 
locations where erosion had exposed, or 
had cut below, the bone bed stratum. 
However, since they were not found "in 
situ'', we can only hazard the suggestion 
that they might belong to this early cul- 
tural horizon. Adequate charcoal for 
dating has been obtained from these Rio 
Grande sites but remains unprocessed. 

The town of Grants, New Mexico, lies 
in the broad valley of the San Jose River. 
Near the town of Grants the late Kirk 
Bryan and Joseph H. Toulouse, Jr. sur- 
veyed a series of blowouts and attributed 
the points obtained to a post - Christian 
age which they called Lobo. The older 
projectile points reminiscent of Pinto 
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Basin were referred to as San Jose. In 
addition they mentioned the presence of 
"classic'' hunting types but declined to 
elaborate upon these discoveries since 
the total of such points collected was 
small, 

At a later date Agogino and Hester 
suggested that Lobo was pre - Christian 
and that the SanJose points were probably 
Early Archaic. A radiocarbon date at- 
tributed to the San Jose cultural horizon 
gave a date of 6880+ 400 years B.P. 
During 1953 and 1954 the writer and 
Hester found 18 "classic" hunting point 
types. Typologically, they seemed close- 
ly affiliated with Agate Basin and Browns 
Valley (or Jimmy Allen) point types. In 
addition the writer also found an obsidian 
Folsomoid type at Grants 12. Later in 
1958, William Roosa (personal communi- 
cation) found several other Folsom points 
on this same blowout. All of the Folsom 
artifacts seem to be associated with a 
badly leached hearth, and an attempt is 
being made to obtain a charcoal radio- 
carbon date from this location. 

Until recently no actual excavation was 
conducted at the Grants sites. However, 
in 1958-59 the writer and Haynes obtained 
Wenner -Gren funds for limited exca- 
vations. Work was largely restricted to 
Site 12 since it had produced the majority 
of Paleo-Indian points and erosion had 
not destroyed all of the stratigraphic 
evidence. A report on this research will 
be published shortly. 

To summarize: Sandia Cave is so im- 
portant to the Paleo-Indian picture that 
it dominates the "classic" hunter picture 
in the middle Rio Grande. As a result 
people often tend to minimize the fact 
that a considerable variety of other 
"classic" hunting points have been found 
in the region (Agogino & Hibben 1958: 
422-423), especially in the. Estancia 
Valley where such pluvial lakes as Lake 
Estancia and the Galisteo Basin once 
existed. Three other possible Sandia cul- 
tural sites have been found in the middle 
Rio Grande: the Manzano Cave site to 
the south, the Lucy site to the southeast, 
and the Gypsum Dune area to the south- 
west. (Haynes 1955). 

At the same time 3 sites in the valley of 
the Rio Grande exhibit a vague cultural 
horizon apparently associated with long 
extinct fauna types. The dominant arti- 
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facts are crude choppers or scrapers. No 
points have been found;there is some evi- 
dence that the people may have used mil- 
ling stones although not to the extent ex- 
pected of a gathering culture. Until 
additional evidence is obtained very little 
can be said about these sites except that 
they appear to exhibit great antiquity. 


Note 
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NEW GLASS DATING TECHNIQUE 


"Glass objects which have been buried or submerged for a long time undergo a 
chemical deterioration which produces a crust with seasonal rings, according to 
Dr. Robert H. Brill of Corning Museum of Glass and Mr. Harrison P. Hood of 
Corning Glass Works. 


This weathering of glass resembles the rusting of iron but takes place at a much 
slower rate, Dr. Brill told the annual meeting of the American Institute of Archae- 
ology in Hartford, Conn. When the crusts are examined in cross section under a 
microscope, they can be resolved into tiny layers about 1/30 the thickness of a 
human hair. A count of the rings gives the length of time that the object has been 
buried or submerged, he says. While similar to tree rings, these glass rings are 
the result of a destructive process rather than growth. 


To check the method, objects that had been buried for known lengths of time 
were counted. A wine bottle salvaged from a sunken British ship was found to have 
been submerged between 1765 and 1785; 1779 was estimated as being the most prob- 
able date, Dr. Brill says. The ship was actually sunk during the siege of Yorktown 
in 1781. A bottle fragment believed to be from the San Antonio, a Spanish ship 
wrecked off Bermuda in 1621, was dated as 1625 + 15 years. 


A fragment of glass discovered in the ruins of a building at the ancient city of 
Sardis in what is now Turkey, yielded a burial date of 378 A.D. + 10 years. The 
building is thought to have been built as early as the late third century. Destruction 
probably occurred in the early seventh century. 


Variation in rainfall is believed to be the cause of the rings in buried objects. 
Seasonal temperature changes appear to be a sufficient cause for layers in the sub- 
merged objects. 


Dr. Brill emphasizes that not all pieces of glass can be dated by this method, 
since some glasses are more resistant to chemical attack than others. Also, it is 
unfortunate that the weatheringlayers are not always found completely intact. How- 
ever, he hopes that this method will be a valuable tool for the archeologist." 
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THEORIES OF CULTURE CHANGE RELEVANT TO THE 


STUDY OF THE DAKOTA INDIANS 


Vernon D. Malan 


Abstract 


In the literature various theories 
of culture change have been developed 
relevant to the Dakota Indians. These 
theories of change can be grouped under 
the headings of psychological, social, 
and cultural change. 

Psychologically the changes in Da- 
kota personality are seen as develop- 
ing from the child-rearing process. 
Social change has been regarded as 
reflecting the changing values with- 
in the family circle due to pressure 
from white culture. Culture change 
has been hypothesized as due to in- 
doctrination in the Dakota value system 
during childhood. It is this per- 
sistence of Dakota values which is the 
main deterrent to the acceptance of 
many non-Indian skills. 


A survey of the theories of culture 
change offers a variegated perspective. 
At first glance there seems to be very 
little system in the myriad individual 
studies in this field. One is almost ready 
to conclude that the merit of many of the 
empirical studies of culture change re- 
sults from the lack of any systematic 
theory which might limit the scope of the 
observer. 
study reveals some definite trends in the 
intent of the investigations, although the 
methods continue to be largely tentative. 

One of the first problems in delineating 
the theories of culture change is con- 
cerned with the definition of acculturation. 
This concept has entered the vocabulary 
of social scientists only within the last 
few decades, although Herskovits traces 
its earliest use to J. W. Powell in 1880 
(Herskovits 1938: 3-5). Acculturation 
has been variously defined and used by 
students in the fields of ethnology, anthro- 
pology, and sociology.. In 1936 a sub- 
committee of Social Science Research 
Council formulated the following defini- 
tion: "Acculturation comprehends those 
phenomena which result when groups of 
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individuals having different cultures 
come irito continuous first-hand contact, 
with subsequent changes in the original 
culture patterns of either or both groups" 
(Redfield 1936: 149). This definition, 
the subcommittee recognized, raised the 
question of what distinctions were neces- 
sary between acculturation and the rela- 
ted terms "assimilation" and" diffusion." 
Perhaps because an adequate answer has 
not been given to this question, the defini- 
tion of acculturation has remained un- 
standardized; and in recent years the 
trend seems toward encompassing accul- 
turation in the general study of culture 
change. Consequently the use of the con- 
cept of culture change will include accultu- 
ration as well as the related processes 
of assimilation and diffusion in order that 
the Redfield-Linton-Herskovits definition 
can be utilized in this paper. 

In this comprehensive view of culture 
change there have been 3 primary fields 
of concentration: 

1). analyses of utilitarian means of 
facilitating culture change in the 
administration of trust territories; 

2). recordings of the historical events, 
including inquiry into the major 
forces, politics, pressure groups 
and personalities which influenced 
change in a society; and 

3). studies of regularities in either 
long or short range culture change. 

The first 2 areas will be mentioned only 
superficially in this introduction, since 
the aim of this paper is to discern only 
those theories which have been developed 
to explain regularities in culture change. 
In order to give a more specific focus to 
this analysis, theories relevant to the 
study of the Dakota Indians will be given 
primary attention. 

The western or Teton Dakotas can be 
identified most easily as a major division 
of the Siouan linguistic and cultural family 
located in the northern Great Plains west 
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of the Missouri River after about 1750. 
They were in the center of Plains Indian 
culture, and their typical traits - eco- 
nomic dependence on the buffalo, use of 
the horse for hunting and fighting, the 
Sun Dance, kinship bands, and the camp 
circle - have come to be regarded as 
symbolic of all American Plains Indians. 

There is an extensive bibliography that 
primarily concerns regularities of cul- 
tural change among the Teton Dakotas. 
The problem of administration of trust 
territories has been confined to official 
government reports. There are some 
excellent studies with a historical per- 
spective, the best illustrations being 
2 books by George E. Hyde - Red Cloud's 
Folk and A Sioux Chronicle - and Scudder 
Mekeel's A Short History of the Teton 
Dakota. 

Studies of the long or short range regu- 
larities in change have had as their areas 
of primary interest: 

1). the psychological changes based on 
the socialization process for the 
individual; 

2). the social changes based on the 
interaction of the individual in 
groups; and 

3). the cultural changes based on the 
diffusion process through contact 
with other cultures. 

These areas coincide with the view that 
the individual may be profitably viewedas 
adapting to life situations on 3 levels of 
integration - reacting as an organism to 
his physical and social environment, as 
a group member or agent in his society, 
and as a socialized person in his culture. 
The rest of this paper will be centered 
on the changes taking place among the 
Teton Dakotas on these 3 levels. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGE 


With this general orientation in mind, it 
is possible to examine more specifically 
the studies which suggest regularities of 
psychological change in preliterate socie- 
ties. These inquiries have been dependent 
in some degree on Freudian concepts, es- 
pecially the process of early childhood 
socialization. The writings of Benedict, 
Mead (1937), Kardiner, and Linton are 
probably the best known examples of this 
approach. Similar concepts of psycho- 
logical change have been applied to the 


Teton Dakotas in writings by Erikson 
(1935), Devereux (1951), and Macgregor 
(1946). The influence of learning and role 
playing theories is noted inthe more re- 
cent studies. The socialization process 
in the Teton Dakota family will serve to 
demonstrate this approach to the under- 
standing of basic changes in personality 
patterning. 

It is difficult to refute the contention 
that "the most important function of the 
family lies in its contribution to the 
socialization of children" (Parsons 1955:v). 
As a socializing agency the family has an 
essential role in change from one genera- 
tion to the next. Understanding of this 
role is dependent on knowledge of the 
psychological aspects of the socialization 
process in the development of the person- 
ality of the child. Likewise, the cultural 
orientation of the society in which the 
family resides must be considered. 

It was believed by the Teton Dakotas 
that a child was the supreme gift of the 
Wakan Tanka, sent in response to prayers 
and supplication. Parents demonstrated 
their great love for their child by making 
sacrifices and performing ceremonies in 
honor of the little one. In order that the 
child might "grow in health with all the 
virtues expected, and especially that no 
serious misfortune. . . befall the child," 
the parents vowed their love as ''mani- 
fested by the different elements of the 
earth and sky" before all the other people 
in the camp. Since the model of extra- 
ordinary good qualities in Teton mytholo- 
gy was the White Buffalo Woman, the 
parents frequently expressed admiration 
for this spirit which was pure white, with- 
out a blemish, and greatly desired as a 
prototype for the character of the child 
(Densmore 1918:70). 

Some of the essential features of the 
child-rearing process such as physical 
confinement of infants, permissiveness, 
group discipline, and training in the ex- 
pected roles were largely responsible 
for moulding youth to the behavior pat- 
terns which approached the model person- 
ality of Teton Dakota society. The sociali- 
zation of Teton Dakota children depended 
in large measure upon their internali- 
zation of the virtues embodied in their 
moral code. This code was taught by 
example; rewards were offered for com- 
pliance; and shaming was used to dis- 
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courage violations of the expected be- 
havior patterns (Malan 1958: 12-18). 

Many of the characteristics which the 
Spindlers have saidare typically observed 
among the American Indians were appli- 
cable to the Tetons (Spindler 1957: 147- 
157). The socialized individual developed 
the ability to be reserved and non-demon- 
strative, controlling his aggressive ten- 
dences in group relations, thus avoiding 
major disruptions in the camp circle. 
However, in competitive kinship groups 
composed of brothers and male cousins, 
the joking pattern served as a means of 
releasing hostile attitudes through humor 
ous remarks, pranks, exaggerated stories, 
and general hilarity. A typical outlet for 
anxiety in a congenial group of young 
men might be laughter at the oddities 
demonstrated by one of their members 
in "acting out" the role of a non-Indian. 

The trait of generosity was a social de- 
vice for guaranteeing that the material 
needs of all members of the camp circle 
were adequately met. Communal shar- 
ing embodied the concept that individual 
prestige was a function of willingness to 
give away material possessions. The 
individual who accumulated goods or re- 
fused to share in times of need threaten- 
ed the welfare of the group and was 
regarded as an outcast subject to ostra- 
cism or banishment. 

The autonomy of the Teton individual 
was evident in the elements which he 
regarded as important in the development 
of his age. Courage and fortitude were 
traits which especially demonstrated his 
independence and persunal responsibility. 
However, in seeking these traits he ap- 
pealed to the supernatural powers, and 
they were ultimately held accountable for 
any failure to exhibit courage in warfare. 
Thus, there was a consistent means of 
preserving the value of the individual 
against the destructive forces over which 
he had no control (Radin 1953: 61-64). 
The autonomy of the personality was also 
conserved by the lack of numerous incon- 
sistent roles in his society. The "law of 
parsimony" suggests that in a simpler 
society with a few consistent roles the 
individual suffers less ego deflation than 
in a complex society where the roles are 
diversified and confused. Since there 
was essentially only one way to live, 
there was no need for elaborate forms of 
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enforcing conformity. 

The attitude of the Dakotas was that 
there was order in the universe and in 
society. This uniformity outside of the 
individual's ability to directly control the 
events of his own life was expressed in 
the Siouan concept he hecetu. In kinship 
practices it meant "that's the way things 
are done," and in natural phenomena it 
implied "that is the way it is"; thus there 
was an ever-present order that could only 
be passively accepted. This belief that 
events are essentially predetermined 
and that there is no logic in trying to 
change them seems to be associated with 
a retarded development of the ego. 

The ability to endure pain, hunger, hard- 
ship, and frustration without external 
evidence of submission to the forces 
leagued against the Teton Dakota warrior 
was related to the model personality trait 
of bravery. The positive evaluation of 
bravery was always based on either an 
act of aggression in the face of danger, 
or refusing to show fear or pain while 
suffering. The negative expression, on 
the other hand, was based on the genera- 
lized fear that the world was dangerous 
and that by disobeying the "laws of nature" 
the individual was forced to suffer the 
wrath of spiritual elements. 

Their "harmony with nature" value was 
closely associated with the Teton con- 
cern with the concrete realities of the 
present. If they willingly moulded their 
living pattern to seasonal changes, their 
material needs would be bountifully sup- 
plied, while failure to adjust to nature 
could only result in famine and starva- 
tion. It was therefore unwise to plan and 
save for the long range future when satis- 
faction of their needs was dependent upon 
the cycle of the seasons. Moreover, the 
vagaries of fortune in warfare and hunt- 
ing made it encumbent upon the individual 
to get as much enjoyment as possible 
from each moment of his life. 

The Teton Dakota attitudes toward group 
living, generosity, individualism, bravery 
and courage, in fact his basic life orien- 
tation, was predicated on the existence of 
animistic power outside the individual. 
This was a power that determined one's 
fate, and it was expressed and acquired 
by the individual through dreams. But 
the individual was not held personally ac- 
countable for it,"at least not in the sense 
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that one's 'will' is accountable for one's 
acts in Western culture" (Spindler 1957: 
149). 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


A collection of randomly selected studies 
of social change may appear to be only a 
hodge-podge of ''contributions" lacking a 
consistent, systematic theoretical frame- 
work. Particularly short range regulari- 
ties in social change have not been inte- 
grally related in a meaningful, over-lying 
theory of the dynamics of society. They 
are superficially related to the idea that 
society is a functioning entity or system, 
but the intelligibility of these studies 
does not finally depend on any over-all 
systematic theory. 

Careful scrutiny of the recurrent socie- 
tal processes may suggest a fruitful ap- 
proach to the comprehension of short- 
term changes in society. The fundamental 
process of interaction has accumulated a 
body of theory basic to the study of social 
change. The significance of the inter- 
action process in small groups is receiv- 
ing considerable attention in current 
sociological literature (Merton 1959:294). 
Apparently contact and communication in 
intimate small group situations are con- 
stantly changing the quality of the inter- 
action. The continuum of possible re- 
sponses in the group seems to extend 
from extreme associative to extreme 
dissociative behavior (Bales 1950: 50). 
This continuum can at least be a starting 
point for examining social change in 
small groups. 

The family or kinship group in Teton 
Dakota society is a convenient unit for 
the study of change in the interaction 
pattern of a primary group. Evidence of 
the continually shifting quality of inter- 
action in the family groups is readily 
observed. During periods of comparative 
tranquility the family is likely to give 
the appearance of excessive conflict and 
eminent disruption. On the other hand, 
when a crisis threatens any kinship 
group, the traditional elements of in- 
group solidarity become more pronounced. 
This kind of divergent behavior may repre- 
sent an intensification of the traditional 
values of individual prestige and mutual 
welfare which were held concurrently. 
The cooperative emphasis in Dakota cul- 


ture was basic, and while "overt competi- 
tion'' was "either outlawed or so muted 
as to be nondiscernable,'' covertly it 
animated both individual and group be- 
havior (Mead 1937:427). 

The competition was adequately institu- 
tionalized in Teton Dakota culture so that 
it was concentrated in the hunting and 
fighting activities. For example, "the 
whole point of the war game was that a 
warrior took a long chance and risked his 
life that he might achieve status among 
his people. It was an exciiing game, in 
which each man had full individual ex- 
pression." This form of warfare provided 
the men with opportunities for obtaining 
unlimited prestige; and except for the 
number of coups counted, there was no 
grading of prestige or set objective in 
gaining prestige. Thus each warrior could 
attack the enemy in sudden and spectacu- 
lar fashion and each individual could get 
all the glory he wanted (Mead 1937:404). 

When the weapons were taken away from 
the Teton warriors and they were forced 
tolive in settled reservation communities, 
the loss of institutional means of obtain- 
ing honor forced the male to seek pres- 
tige in non-combative activities. In some 
cases his status could be preserved by 
entering into the battle of wits and oratory 
with the government agents. Others 
sought prestige in the friendly confines 
of their kinship group, perhaps in the 
conquest of females. Undoubtedly one of 
the most common means of establishing 
male status was to emphasize his natural 
role as chief decision-maker and head of 
the family. At the same time his role as 
provider for the material needs of his 
family began to decline; and consequently 
the status of the female began to take on 
greater importance as she was able to 
share, and in some cases, actually as- 
sume responsibility for their economic 
needs. These shifting statuses are no 
doubt still causing the Teton Dakota 
family to appear shaky and contentious, 
and this change has been compounded by 
a sloughing-off of the extended kinship 
ties. The resulting insecurity can be 
temporarily compensated by reemphasiz- 
ing the old values of mutual aid and as- 
sistance in times of crisis. 

Nevertheless, the changing standards 
within the Dakota groups would be. less 
productive of conflict were it not for the 
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fact that the younger generation has be- 
come increasingly dependent on non- 
Indian attitudes and values. The younger 
family members learn responsibility to 
the codes of Dakota culture and habits of 
family living in their early home life. 
Then they are exposed to the confused 
ethics of non-Indian society in schools 
and neighboring communities. The value 
conflict between the standards of the old 
and the new is soon evident in the incon- 
sistent behavior of partially assimilated 
youth (Mead 1937: 219-220). 

In traditional Dakota culture the basic 
unit of interaction was the kinship group 
symbolized in the camp circle. In these 
related bands the greatest devotion of the 
individuals was to their consanguine rela- 
tives, although the relationship of husband 
and wife could be as deep as the attach- 
ment to any lineal family member. Thus, 
these relationships were friendly and 
intimate, but with greater deference 
shown for age and for members of the 
opposite sex. Interaction with affinial 
relatives, acquired by each spouse at 
the time of marriage, reached the ex- 
tremes of familiarity and respect. When 
the affinial relatives were of different 
generations "there was the strongest type 
of respect-avoidance. If these relatives 
were of the opposite sex, there was com- 
plete avoidance. Such a pattern limited 
the possibilities of conflict between the 
persons who were in a dominant and close 
relationship with a third individual." At 
the other extreme, affinial relatives of 
the same generation demonstrated ''the 
most marked type of familiarity - joking," 
but since all members were in a group of 
siblings or cousins, the possibilities of 
tension were reduced. Likewise, any ac- 
cumulated tensions among these groups 
were institutionally released in public 
convivality (Hassrick 1944: 346). 

Modifications of Teton Dakota kinship 
groups came very slowly because the 
values which supported them were essen- 
tially a part of traditional culture. While 
the Tetons were happy to accept centri- 
fugal items such as the rifle and the 
horse, they showed little eagerness for 
the settled family pattern and the conse- 
quent striving and accumulative values 
which missionaries, educators, and 
government agents encouraged and co- 
erced them to accept. These values 
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represented what these functionaries 
wanted most for themselves, but for the 
Tetons they were a threat to the very 
existence of basic concepts of reality and 
the ideals of kinship behavior which they 
could not afford to question (Erikson 1939: 
104). The most powerful missionary or- 
ganizations could do little to shake their 
faith, since they were soon presented 
with examples of civilization in which 
greed and immorality continued virtually 
unchecked on the borders of reservation. 
As a few of them acquired an education, 
they shrewdly observed that the mission 
ary waxed poor, the Indian poorer, and 
the man in the frontier town waxed rich." 
When the missionaries preached thrift to 
the traditional people, it was not sur- 
prising that they sometimes confused it 
with theft (Moorehead 1914: 400). 

Resistance to the demands of the cul- 
ture of western man was _ gradually 
broken by a policy of beg, berate, and 
blackmail. The old kinship patterns be- 
gan to crumble under the constant pres- 
sures and occasional threats of force 
until the loss of cultural norms could 
almost be regarded as 'deculturation," 
since there was little or nothing done to 
replace the old customs. There were 
only a few examples of non-Indian fami- 
lies to serve as models, and those few 
which they did observe were likely to 
function in a way contrary to their atti- 
tudes of cooperation and mutual assis- 
tance. The result was a continuous loss 
of kinship control and consequently in- 
creased confusion and depredation of the 
family groups. The kinship remnants 
were still there providing some security 
for the individual and serving as a re- 
treat in times of crisis; but the tra- 
ditional roles and duties, which had 
required responsibility in compensation 
for aid, had disappeared. 

The Tetons sought protective reaction 
patterns to prevent individuals from en- 
countering unstructured situations in 
which their customary behavior might be 
embarrassing or cause them anxiety or 
tension. The most common protective 
reactions were never completely satis- 
factory to the Tetons who were truly 
“warriors without weapons" (Macgregor 
1946:37). 
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values of the dominant society no 
matter the consequences. 
Another was temporary acceptance 
of the superficial values of the 
dominant society in the presence of 
non-Indians. 

A third was latent acceptance of the 
values of the dominant society 
which remains dormant as long as 
the individual seeks a place in Teton 
society. 

The last was active acceptance of 
the values of the dominant society 
although willing to 1ake temporary 
concessions to the values of Indian 
groups. 

These reaction patterns serve as a means 
of accommodating to the dissociative 
processes which have been functioning in 
Teton Dakota society. They represent, 
as well, individual adjustments to the 
stress and strain in the community and 
the family. Often they suggest helpless- 
ness, and the individual appears confused 
in the absence of any clear plan. This 
picture is only partially true; because 
while the Tetons may not be concerned 
with the urgency for adopting the non- 
Indian family system, they can drift in 
their present patterns until such times 
as a crises threatens. Then they seek 
refuge in remnants of the traditional kin- 
ship system (Deloria 1944:151). 


CULTURAL CHANGE 


The study of culture contact and the 

changes which take place through the dif- 

fusion process have received considerable 
attention from anthropologists. Many of 
their studies have been concerned with the 
exchange of material or non-material cul- 
tural traits and the subsequent changes in 
the borrowing society. Yet in spite of the 
numerous studies on the various phases 
of cultural transfer, there are many 

theoretical questions which remain un- 

answered. Perhaps one of the most im- 

portant of these questions is what changes 

in the pre-existing culture matrix result 
when a preliterate society is assimilating 
the traits of the dominant society and how 
these changes are accomplished (Linton 
1940:490). 

The basic value orientation of the Teton 

Dakotas appears to be the most difficult 

thing to change, since it is essentially a 


deep seated conviction that man should 
live in harmony with nature. This tra- 
ditional perspective is associated with 
attitudes which emphasize present orien- 
tation, non-materialism, and reverence 
for the natural world (Kluckholn 1950:378). 
These attitudes are an essential part of 
the indoctrination of the child during his 
period of family socialization. As the 
young person moves out of the family cir- 
cle, he encounters other groups which 
demand his conformity, and the process 
of role differentiation begins. Finally he 
is subjected to the diffusion of non-Dakota 
ideas and attitudes from the larger society 
through the groups which serve as his 
frame or reference. The process of cul- 
ture change may be summarized in a 
diagram. (Fig. 1) in which each step 
indicates a special phase of change, at 
least for Teton Dakota society. 


E (rapidly changing technology) 
Diffusion 
REFERENCE GROUPS (Pan-Indianism) 
Identification 
GROUP PARTICIPATION (informal control and conformity) 
Interaction 
FAMILY GROUPS (camp circle) 
Socialization 


BASIC VALUE ORIENTATION (harmony with nature) 


Fig. 1 Process of Culture Change in 
Teton Dakota Society. 


The culture of western society with its 
rapidly changing technology has patterned 
the non-Indian reference groups with 
which the Teton Dakotas may identify 
themselves. In most cases as they move 
off the reservation their frame of refer- 
ence is likely to be other Indian groups, 
and through Pan-Indianism they attempt 
to maintain an identity with their tradi- 
tional culture. The membership groups 
in which they actively participate are 
likely to exercise informal control and 
demand varying degrees of conformity. 
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The most important of these groups in 
the early years of life is the family. In 
the traditional reservation areas it is the 
extended family and the remnants of the 
camp circle. It is here that the ideal of 
harmony with nature is internalized by 
each individual through the socialization 
process. 

This scheme represents the ideal type, 
and there are infinite possibilities of 
variation at each phase in the process of 
change. In fact, one of the most commonly 
observed dysfunctions in this theoretical 
system is the loss of family or group in- 
fluence when the individual is still unable 
to identify with appropriate groups in the 
dominant society. Intermarriage may 
bring a non-Indian parent into the family. 
This person may change the model for 
the socialization pattern of the children. 
At each critical point there would be the 
possibility that either the process would 
be dysfunctional or that the groups would 
be modified. 

The Teton Dakotas are faced with an- 
other complication in the acceptance of 
western culture, and that is an anti- 
assimilation attitude, supported by pat- 
terns of discrimination and prejudice in 
the non-reservation communities. This 
attitude causes the Tetons to resist the 
changes associated with non-Indian tech- 
nology, to become apathetic, and to avoid 
gaining the skills necessary for economic 
success in a competitive society. 
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QUOTES 


WORLD POPULATION 
by Sir Charles Darwin 


can master ourselves. 


very much over-simplified situation. 


as many of them as of the limiters. 


Reprinted from: Mankind Quarterly 


"We can continue to master the world, but subject to one condition: that we 
Can we hope in this matter consciously to control our 
numbers, so that we may retain something of our present ways of life, or are we 
destined to sink back so as again to come under the ruthless control of Natural 
Selection? There is not much time for us to discover how to avoid this lapse, 
perhaps not more than a couple of centuries, and the prospect is not encouraging 
when we reflect that nature's method, even though slow and often inefficient, has 
been worked out during more than five hundred million years. 


If we were required now immediately to develop methods of limiting our num- 
bers, a great improvement in the practice of birth control would seem to be the 
only thing we could propose. But it has to be recognized that in the long run it is 
unlikely that it could do more than delay the relapse. To see this, consider a 
Imagine that the problem of limitation has 
been solved and that half the world has adopted it, so that this half continued to 
It does not matter what the solution may 
be, whether birth control, or a restriction in the number of children parents may 
have, or even something quite novel of a kind nobody has yet thought of. The other 
half of the world however refuses to accept the limitation. Again, it does not 
matter what their motive may be. It might be religious doctrine, or it might be 
a preference for a more crowded world, or it might be sheer stupidity. What will 
happen? The limiters will continue to enjoy their prosperity for a time, and the 
non-limiters will have a continually harrowing life on account of their increasing 
numbers. They will often suffer from famines, but in spite of this their numbers 
will grow, and at the end of fifty years, or perhaps a century, there will be twice 
In another fifty years or century there may 
be four times as many, and their jealousy of the prosperous minority will induce 
It is difficult to believe that, with their 
much greater number trained to a hard life, in the long run they would not suc- 
ceed in doing so, especially since it must be noticed that from the present point 
of view a conquest from above, by the provision of cheap labour, would be just as 
effective as conquest of the usual kind. It seems likely then that in the long run 
man will not succeed in mastering himself, but that our life will relapse into the 
hard conditions imposed by Natural Selection." 


live in a life of comfortable prosperity. 


them to try and conquer the limiters. 


Vol.1, No. 2, October, 1960 
R. Gayre of Gayre, Editor 
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CULTURAL PERSISTENCE AND CULTURAL CHANGE AS REFLECTED IN OKLAHOMA 
SENECA-CAYUGA CEREMONIALISM 


James H. Howard 


Abstract 


The Seneca-Cayuga group of Oklahoma 
are descendants of a band which de- 
tached itself from the Iroquois pro- 
per in 1750 and was joined by elements 
of the 6 Iroquois nations in 1800, 
Later, the combined group exchanged 
Ohio land for holdings in Oklahoma. 

The focus of modern tribal life is 
the annual Greencorn Festival consist- 
ing of h major rites: the Personal 
Chant, the Turtle Shell Dance, the 
Thanksgiving Dance and the Peach Seed 
Game. Various women's dances, social 
and exotic dances of non-Iroquian ori- 
gin are also staged. 

It is concluded that major ceremon- 
ial elements are shared with the Iro- 
quois proper. Borrowed elements are 
several versions of Plains dances and 
others derived from Shawnee and Dela- 
ware neighbors in Ohio and Oklahoma, 
Additionally Pan-Indian cances may be 
substitutes for vanishing tribal lore. 
There is a rejection of non-Iroquian 
ceremonial custom by the Seneca-Cayuga 
group similar to that found among an- 
other Iroquian group, the Wisconsin 
Oneida. The author attributes this to 
the toughness of Iroquois culture, 


In the summer of 1959, assisted by a 
grant-in-aid from the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the writer spent several 
weeks doing ethnographic work among the 
Seneca-Cayuga of Oklahoma. The Seneca- 
Cayuga, whose reservation is a few miles 
southeast of Miami in northeastern Okla- 
homa, are a group with an interesting back- 
ground. The ''Seneca'' element of the tribe 
are descendants of a detached band who 
left the main body of the Iroquois prior to 
1750 and formed new settlements in Penn- 
Sylvania on the Upper Ohio River, in the 
neighborhood of the Shawnee, Delaware, 
and other Algonquin tribes. This group 
which became known as the " Mingoes" 
was more intimate with the westerntribes 
than with the other Iroquois, and they 
were frequently hostile to the whites 
while the parent body was at peace. 
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These Mingo Iroquois gradually moved 
down the Ohio, and just previous to the 
American Revolution they were living in 
the vicinity of Steubenville, Ohio. From 
the Ohio they crossed over to the head- 
waters of the Scioto and Sandusky rivers 
where they came to be known as the 
"Senecas of the Sandusky.'' The use of 
the term ''Seneca" in connection with this 
group is puzzling as there is little evi- 
dence that the majority, or even a sub- 
stantial part, was actually Seneca (Hewitt 
(Hodge ed), 1910 p. 506; Swanton, 1952, 
p. 40). They seem, rather, to have drawn 
elements from all of the Six Nations of 
the Iroquois and from remnants of the 
Erie, or "Black Mingoes,'' and Conestoga 
as well. About 1600 these "Seneca" were 
joined by some of the Cayuga, who had 
sold their lands in New York. The com- 
bined group was removed from their ter- 
ritory in Ohio in 1831 when they exchang- 
ed their holdings in Ohio for a tract of 
67,000 acres in what is now northeastern 
Oklahoma, immediately north of the 
Cherokee country and east of the Neosho 
River. At the present time, incorporated 
as the Seneca-Cayuga tribe of Oklahoma, 
they number about 1500. 

The Oklahoma Seneca-Cayuga are the 
only Iroquois group, other than the Wis- 
consin Oneida, who have been removed 
any great distance from their home ter- 
ritory in the northeast. As such, they 
are of considerable interest to the student 
of human ecology and to others interested 
in the effects of isolation and accultura- 
tion on Iroquois culture patterns. In the 
move undertaken by the Seneca-Cayuga, 
we would expect to find as a result of the 
dislocation and the hardships endured en 
route to the Indian Territory that certain 
elements of the older culture had been in- 
tensified, that other elements had been 
lost, and that new elements had been bor- 
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trek south as well as in the new home- 
land. All of these things happened, toa 
degree, to the Oklahoma Seneca-Cayuga. 
"Memory culture" accounts secured 
from older informants reveal many inter- 
esting and significant differences from 
the cultures of the parent groups. The 
Oklahoma Seneca-Cayuga, for example, 
were the only Iroquois group to partici- 
pate in the Plains Indian bison hunting 
complex, which they adopted shortly after 
their arrival in Oklahoma. They are also 
the only Iroquois to adopt the Peyote re- 
ligion, which reached them in 1907. Al- 
though interest in peyotism has waned in 
recent years, it was once quite strong, 
producing at least two leaders - one of 
them the tribal chief Edward Mingo. More 
recently this group has been exposed to 
Oklahoma Pan-Indianism which has had 
its effect on their older culture patterns 
(Howard, 1955). Above all, the sultry 
Oklahoma climate, so different from that 
of their northern homeland, has necessi- 
tated many changes in subsistance pat- 
terns and other activities. 

In spite of these various forces the Okla- 
homa Seneca-Cayuga are conservative to 
a remarkable degree. As is the case in 
most cultures known to the writer, this 
conservatism is most evident in their re- 
ligious life. For example, it was some- 
what surprising to learn that the Okla- 
homa Iroquois still consider themselves 
followers of the Code of Handsome Lake; 
and the age-old ceremonies of the Iro- 
quois, described by Lewis Henry Morgan 
more than a century ago, are still per- 
formed by them, though greatly teles- 
coped and modified to fit the different 
climatic conditions and the changing life 
of the people. 

The principal surviving religious obser- 
vance of the Seneca-Cayuga is the annual 
Greencorn Festival which I was privi- 
leged to attend in 1959 as the guest of 
Peter Buck, former chief of the tribe, 
and his wife. Other members of the tribe 
proved as willing as my hosts to provide 
information which permitted a "behind 
the scenes’ view of the proceedings. 
When the 1959 Greencorn Festival was 
held from August 10th through 15th, other 
ceremonies in addition to the rites per- 
taining to the Greencorn proper were 
performed in accordance with the current 
custom. For example, the Sprinkling or 


Otter Society usually chooses this time 
for its annual renewal rites since it is the 
one time of the year when the majority of 
the now-scattered tribesmen are assem- 
bled in one place. The tribal Death Feast 
and the annual performance of the Sun 
Dance or Rain Dance are also held im- 
mediately following the Greencorn rites. 

Due to the climate of summertime Okla- 
homa, the Greencorn ceremonies take 
place in an open-sided structure very dif- 
ferent from the log longhouses found in 
Canada and New York. Although oriented 
east and west like the ancestral structure, 
this shed is merely a tin roof over a bare 
spot of ground with benches placed around 
the sides. Tribesmen and visitors camp 
in the stomp ground area in pyramidal or 
wall tents which are grouped roughly ac- 
cording to the moiety of the occupants, 
either north or south of the shed. The 
Seneca-Cayuga ceremonial grounds are 
maintained by the tribe with treaty money 
which the Cayuga still receive from the 
government. The grounds overlook a 
beautiful artificial lake and boast such 
conveniences as a fine well and outlets 
for electric lights, toasters, radios, and 
other modern gadgets used by the camp- 
ers. (Fig. 2, 4) 

When my hosts and I arrived at the camp 
grounds on August 8th, many of the fami- 
lies had already been ''camped in" for 3 
or 4 days. Women were busy preparing 
hominy and native cornbread, arranging 
their ''cook shacks" or outdoor kitchens, 
and visiting or entertaining friends and 
relatives. Men were busy mowing the 
grounds, giving the longhouse roof a new 
coat of aluminum paint, and repairing 
cook shacks and iceboxes for their women 
folk. 

The actual ceremonies began at 7:0C 
A.M. onthe morning of August 10th with 
the lighting of the sacred fire by Watson 
Whitewing, age 89, the chief ritualist and 
singer of the tribe. Watson used flint and 
steel for this and accompanied his act 
with prayers to the Creator for the wel- 
fare of the tribe and for good weather 
during the rituals. Then the various cere- 
monial tasks were allotted to 24 cere- 
monial leaders, 12 men and 12 women, who 
are known” locally as the "pothangers". 
Six men and 6 women are selected from 
each moiety for this purpose, the criteria 
for selection being age, familiarity with 
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the ceremonial procedures, and descent 
from a former pothanger. That these 
rules are not inflexible is attested by the 
fact that one of the pothangers in 1959 
was a wealthy Osage married to a Seneca- 
Cayuga woman. 

The first of the 4 major Greencorn 
rites began about 2:00 P.M. By this 
time all the participants had assembled 
at the shed or longhouse where the 
ground was carefully raked and cleaned 
for the rites. A plank bin was built at 
the east end of the structure, and in this 
bin each family deposited offerings for 
the feast. Soon there was an enormous 
pile of squashes, watermelons, musk- 
melons, peppers, apples, and oranges. 
Nearby were large kettles of corn soup, 
and a table was loaded with cornbread, 
pies, cakes, and sweet rolls. 

The pothangers were all in costume, 
and a few other individuals had also don- 
ned native costume for the ceremonies. 
For the men the costume consisted of an 
Indian style ribbon shirt with a colored 
neckerchief about the neck and a large, 
western style, straw hat with an eagle or 
pheasant feather in the band at one side. 
Ordinary trousers and store shoes were 
worn except for a very tattered pair of 
native moccasins worn by one pothanger 
and the Plains-style moccasins worn by 
another. The women wore long skirts 
and long-sleeved blouses of calico, with 
aprons of contrasting colors. Both skirts 
and aprons were trimmed with ribborm 
work at which the Seneca-Cayuga excel. 
About 12 men, a like number of women, 
and a few little girls were in costume. 

Among the Oklahoma Seneca-Cayuga, 
the first major rite of the Greencorn is 
the Personal Chant, which is combined 
with the naming of babies. Some of the 
children named on this occasion were but 
a few months old, while others whose 
parents had missed the Greencorn in 
past years were already able to toddle 
about. Various men, most of them pot- 
hangers, acted in turn in the naming rite. 
A very young child was carried in the 
arms oi one of the men while an older 
man danced or walked beside him. Each 
child was given an Indian name and bless- 
ed by Watson Whitewing. Then the man 
who was carrying or conducting the child 
began a simple chant, at the same time 
dancing with a simple brush-step left, 
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brush-step right in a counterclockwise di- 
rection around the sacred fire. As he sang 
the men seated around the "longhouse" re- 
sponded with antiphonal grunts - heh, heh, 
heh, heh. After all the children had been 
named, the pothangers - both men and wo- 
men - came forward and formed a cres- 
cent around the sacred fire. After Watson 
Whitewing had burned sacred tobacco in 
the fire, accompanying this act with a long 
prayer, he passed a small clay "T. D." 
pipe to the pothangers. 

Following this rite came the first group 
dance, the stfoskuwa or Turtle-shell 
Dance. This dance, which is the second 
of the 4 major Greencorn rites, cor- 
responds to the Great Feather Dance of 
the northern Iroquois. The men led off 
with a counterclockwise brush-step left, 
brush-step right and were shortly joined 
by the women who fell in at the end of the 
line. Watson Whitewing sang for the dance 
astride a bench in the center of the long- 
house, providing his own accompaniment 
by beating a turtle shell rattle on a foldec 
blanket before him. Called the Confes- 
sion Dance, this is the national dance or 
the Iroquois, and it is a point of honor with 
older Seneca-Cayuga to dance at least one 
round. For instance it was observed that 
Frank White-tree, whose heart condition 
prevents his participation in most dances 
and activities, joined the final round of 
this one. The nodding eagle plumes, the 
colorful neckerchiefs and ribbon shirts of 
the men, and the bright blouses, aprons, 
and skirts of the women produced a fine 
effect. 

In the third major rite of the ceremonial 
four, the g&nehdngwa or Thanksgiving 
Dance (the Drum Dance of the northern 
Iroquois), the same step was employed 
but more people joined in this dance - 
visiting Shawnee and Delaware and a few 
whites. Among the latter was the Metho- 
dist minister who directs the Quaker mis- 
sion on the reservation. Watson White- 
wing led the singing, beating on a water 
drum made of an earthenware crock, and 
his 2 assistants shook cowhorn rattles. 
One of these men was Bill Shawnee, a 
celebrated Shawnee Indian singer and 
ritualist. Ernest White-tree, an older 
pothanger, danced separately during this 
dance, toe-heeling in one place near the 
sacred fire at the center of the longhouse. 
He later told me that his dance was a 
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special offering and prayer to the Cre- 
ator. 

After the Thanksgiving Dance which 
concluded at 4:00 P.M.; came the Greer 
corn Feast. Now all the offerings of 
fruit, melons, squashes, cornbread, soup, 
and other foods were distributed. There 
were prayers by various Seneca-Cayuga 
and by the Methodist minister, and then 
everyone fell to. Each person ate as 
much as possible and took the remainder 
back to his or her camp. The feast closed 
the afternoon's proceedings. 

In the evening about 7:30 the women's 
dances began. Though not formally part 
of the Greencorn ritual, these dances 
are considered pleasing to the Creator 
and are never omitted. They included 
the women's Shuffle Dance, the Bean 
or Seed Dance, and the Corn Dance. 
Since these dances were virtually identi- 
cal with those of the northern Iroquois 
which have been described elsewhere 
(Fenton, 1941; Kurath, 1951), they will 
not be treated here. Only Seneca-Cayuga 
took part in these. 

After a short recess following the wo- 
men's dances, a Stomp Dance of the 
Creek-Shawnee type was begun, partici- 
pated in by members of many tribes but 
led by a Seneca-Cayuga, 'Dutch" White. 
Mrs. Ruby Diebold, his sister, acted as 
the "shell shaker girl", dancing imme- 
diately behind him and beating time with 
leg rattles made of condensed milk cans. 
The remainder of the night was devoted 
to this and to repetitions of the women's 
dances. Occasionally a visiting Chero- 
kee, Shawnee, Wyandot, or Seminole 
leader would lead the stomp dancing, 
which continued until 3:00 A.M. 

The fourth of , the major Greencorn 
rites, the gayedowade or Peach Seed 
Game, took place on the following day. 
Bets were collected at dawn by an of- 
ficial and brought to the shed where they 
were carefully sorted, individual bets 
from one moiety being matched with com- 
parable items from the other side. These 
bets were often items of clothing such as 
the men's ribbon shirts or the women's 
aprons or blouses. The matched bets 
were then bundled into a large quilt which 
was suspended from a rafter in the cen- 
ter of the longhouse. I was told that in 
the very center of the bundle some na- 
tive tobacco - the bet of the North moiety 


- had been placed with a small string of 
wampum - the bet of the South moiety. 
The possession of the tribal wampum by 
the South moiety indicated that they had 
won the game the previous year. 

The game began shortly after noon with 
a whoop to inform the Creator that this 
important act of worship, so pleasing to 
him, was about to take place. The game 
itself was the classic Peach Seed Game 
of the Iroquois which is played in all the 
longhouses from Quebec to Oklahoma 
(Morgan, 1954, pp. 299-303). It was 
played in a plank bin filled with straw and 
covered by a layer of blankets. A player 
from each moiety in turn shook the deep 
wooden bowl containing the peach stone 
dice. These were 6 in number, burned 
black on 1 side and of a natural hue on the 
other. If all 6 burned sides or all 6 un- 
marked sides turned up at the same time, 
the player scored 5 for his moiety. Five 
sides of 1 color and the sixth of a differ- 
ent color was scored as 1. All other com- 
binations gave a point to the opposing side. 
Each person played until he had lost 5 
points and then a player from the opposite 
moiety took over. A cadenced chant ac- 
companied the game, which was destined 
to last the greater part of 3 days, or un- 
til 1 moiety had gained all 150 of the beans 
used as counters. New players continu- 
ally replaced the old, chosen by a 
"pointer" whose emblem of o*fice was a 
long carved cane displaying the clan sym- 
bols of each moiety. 

Each evening after the day's gaming 
there was a round of women's dances, 
stomp dances, and an occasional exotic 
number such as the Cherokee Running 
Dance (Speck and Broom, 1951, p. 68). 
Each day more visitors arrived at the 
stomp grounds and by the second day of 
the Peach Seed Game the entire area 
had assumed a carnival atmosphere. A 
carnival midway with concessions had 


-been set up about 100 yards south of the 


longhouse and those who did not care for 
Iroquois ceremonialism were free to try 
their hand at bingo or pull-the-string. 
Leo Wistar, a Kansas Ottawa, and his 
white wife operated a booth where colored 
goose feathers were sold to young Indians 
and would-be Indians. A great amount of 
drinking went on both day and night and it 
was often difficult to find players for the 
Peach Seed Game or dance leaders sober 
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enough to perform their tasks. 

By 3:00 P.M. on August 13th the south 
moiety had won the Peach Seed Game 
and the Greencorn ceremony was of- 
ficially ended. The crowd, however, did 
not disperse, for many events were to 
follow. That afternoon there was an in- 
dian football game, boys against girls, 
sponsored by a crippled woman who 
sought to gain relief from her pain by 
attracting the Creator's attention in this 
manner. In the evening a Friendship or 
Adoption Dance was held, followed by 
more stomp dancing. 

On the following day, August 14, a per- 
formance of the Sun Dance or Rain 
Dance was held. In the minds of some 
Seneca-Cayuga this is an integral part of 
the Greencorn rites. Others told me, 
however, that it was formerly held in the 
fall but was changed so that the widely 
scattered tribesmen, particularly child- 
ren of school age, who were already as- 
sembled for the Greencorn could attend. 
Traditionally, this dance should begin at 
sunrise and end at sunset, but on this 
occasion it did not begin until about 11:00 
A.M. The dance is regarded as a prayer 
to the Sun for rain and a prayer to the 
Creator for the cure of disease. For- 
merly, the dancers were mostly adult 
men, but in recent years due to an in- 
creasing reluctance to dance on the part 
of adult men, the bulk of the performers 
have been small boys between the ages of 
8 and 12. On the occasion of its perform- 
ance in 1959, 4 men and about 15 small 
boys danced. 

The leader of the dance on this occa- 
sion was Ernest White-tree. Levi Spicer, 
Dutch White, and another Seneca-Cayuga 
furnished the musical accompaniment. 
The dancers and singers assembled at a 
point in the woods about 100 yards east 
of the camp grounds, and while some 
performers dressed, other dancers were 
painted. Dutch White, the head singer, 
brought the drum -the same crock water- 
drum used in the Thanksgiving Dance 
and the women's dances; and he also 
brought 2 very worn leather suitcases. 
One of these bags, the smaller of the two, 
contained the sacred sun symbol (Fig.3), 
the staves or tapping sticks used by the 
assistant singers, and several boxes of 
dry "Indian" paint. The other contained 
various costurne items which were loaned 
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to the dancers, such as ribbonwork breecl- 
cloths, strings of bells, and bead bando- 
liers. 

The small boys were all stripped to the 
waist in the prescribed style for this dance. 
Most of them wore cloth headbands with 
1 or 2 eagle feathers erect in the back, 
bead bandoliers, trousers, ribbonwork 
breechcloths, and knee or ankle bells. In 
their hands they carried wooden staves 
about 3 feet long. Ernest White-tree 
later told me that these staves were mod- 
ern substitutions for the long reed whis- 
tles used in ancient times. 

Sam King, one of the adult dancers, wore 
the Oklahoma "Fancy Dance"' costume, his 
body bare except for swimming trunks 
and a breechcloth and various ornaments, 
including a decidedly non-Iroquois back- 
bustle (Feder, 1958, pp. 52-57). The 
other 3 adult men wore an assem- 
blage much like the Oklahoma Straight 
Dancer costume (Feder et al, 1957, 
pp. 1-17). Ernest White-tree, as head 
dancer, carried the sacred sun symbol 
(Fig. 3) - a circular wooden disk deco- 
rated with paint and sheepskin. This was 
mounted upon the end of a 5 foot pole 
by means of a hole drilled in the edge of 
the disk. Dutch White renewed the sym- 
bol before the dance by daubing it with 
paints from the small leather bag. 

When all performers were painted and 
costumed, the ceremony began. Watson 
Whitewing, who had hobbled to the as- 
sembly point from the camp, opened the 
ceremony with a lengthy prayer. The 
singers then whooped in unison and began 
to sing while the dancers performed in 
the space before them in the Plains War 
Dance or Grass Dance style, each dancer 
moving as an individual (Howard and 
Kurath, 1959). Several of these short 
dances were performed at the assembly 
point. 

As the singers arose, a procession was 
formed with Ernest White-tree and 
Charles Spicer inthe lead. The dancers 
who marched and danced 2 abreast 
were arranged with the men ahead of the 
boys. These, in turn, were followed by 
the singers. This procession moved 
forward with a toe-heel march step in 
time to the beating of the drum and the 
tapping of the staves until, on a musical 
cue, the dancers suddenly turned and 
marched or danced toward the singers. 
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At the same time they began a response 
to the singing, shouting "he, he, he, he" in 
unison. This reverse dancing lasted for 
the remainder of the song when all again 
faced forward. Each song began with a 
whoop from the singers which was ans- 
wered by the dancers. 

This dance procession continued until it 
was a short distance from the eastern end 
of the longhouse. Here the dancers per- 
formed another series of War Dances 
around the seated singers. After about 
ten minutes of dancing, the procession 
formed again and proceeded to the long- 
house, made a counter-clockwise circuit 
of the structure, and finally entered 
through the eastern doorway. 

Inside the longhouse the singers seated 
themselves on a bench near the south side, 
the drummer in the center and a stave 
tapper on either side. The dancers per- 
formed in the space in front of the singers 
for the most part, but now and then a dan- 
cer would circle the inside of the long- 
house. There was such a short time be- 
tween the songs that the dancers generally 
stood in place at the end of the song. The 
dancing continued until 1:30 when a recess 
was called for lunch. All of the singers 
and dancers were fed by Rose Fox, one of 
the pothangers. 

The dancing began again at 2:15 P.M. 
All were costumed as before except for 
Sam King, who had exchanged his roach 
headdress for one consisting of 2 eagle 
feathers hanging from his scalp lock. I 
was later told that this was an oldIroquois 
style also used in the Greencorn rites 
before the introduction of the "straw hat" 
vogue. Each dance began with a whoop 
from the singers which was answered by 
the dancers. Occasionally, a spectator 
interrupted the dance to present a gift of 
sweets to the dancers, thus providing what 
amounted to a rest period. To proffer the 
gift, the donor rapped loudly on a bench or 
on one of the rafters of the shed witha 
special cane provided for the purpose. 
Ernest White-tree, as head dancer, then 
stepped forward to accept the gift and to 
dance with it. As he began to dance he 
shouted a phrase, then danced forward - 
chanting - with the gift in his hands while 
the singers responded antiphonally with a 
grunting sound. Each gift was deposited 
on a bench east of the singers, and soon a 
large pile of donations had accumulated. 


Midway in the afternoon's War Dancing, 
certain other dances were called: first a 
repetition of the Turtle-Shell or Confes- 
sion Dance and next, a repetition of the 
Thanksgiving Dance. The only differences 
between these dances and those performed 
in the main Greencorn rites were that, in 
this case, the sun dancers were the only 
participants and the Sun Dance staves, 
rather than the cowhorn rattles, were used 
by the assistant singers inthe Thanksgiving 
Dance. Following these sacred dances, 
Sam King led aCreekShawnee type stomp 
dance in which only the sun dancers par- 
ticipated. Next some of the women spec- 
tators came forward and performed the 
Women's Shuffle Dance, after which the 
war dancing resumed. 

It continued, interrupted only by the giv- 
ing of more gifts, until 5:30 P.M. At that 
time the dancers and singers arranged 
themselves in the procession formation 
once again and marched out the west door 
way of the longhouse to a glade about 100 
yards west of that structure. There danc- 
ing continued another half hour and con- 
cluded with a long prayer by Watson White- 
wing and some of the other pothangers. 
Finally, all of the dancers were shaken by 
the hand by the pothangers and thanked. 
The great pile of sweetmeats which had 
been brought from the longhouse was now 
divided among the dancers, paper sacks 
being provided to carry the cake, candy, 
bubblegum, oranges, apples, and bananas 
back to their tents. 

That evening a Pan-Indian type War 
Dance of a purely secular nature was held 
in the longhouse. Participants from many 
Oklahoma tribes - The Southern Iowa, Oto, 
Quapaw, and Southern Ponca - took part, 
the singers being for the most part Quapaw 
and Shawnee. There were, however, at 
least 3 Seneca-Cayuga youths taking 
part, wearing the Oklahoma "fancy dance" 
costume. The evening's program was 
standard at affairs of this type: there 
were several performances of the War 
Dance, a Contest Dance, and such Pan- 
Indian favorites as the Round Dance, the 
Rabbit Dance, and the Buffalo Dance. The 
drum used was the Plains style war dance 
drum, in size and shape much like a bass 
drum. 

Older Seneca-Cayuga took little interest 
in these proceedings, and most did not 
even bother to walk the few yards from 
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their tents to the longhouse to watch. 
Clearly, Oklahoma Pan-Indianism was not 
for/them. Several different individuals 
made a special point of taking me aside 
and commenting that they did not care to 
see these "foreign" Indian dances at the 
Iroquois Stomp Grounds and that their own 
Seneca -Cayuga ceremonies were much 
more beautiful and certainly a lot more 
authentic. 

Following this Pan-Indian pow-wow, an- 
other evening of stomp dancing began,with 
large numbers of both Indians and whites 
participating. Although a lot of drinking 
was going on, I saw no fights. 

The following day saw the renewal cere- 
mony of the Sprinkling or Otter Society, 
in which members of the order were first 
sprinkled gently and then thoroughly 
drenched with water, using a cornhusk 
sprinkling device. That evening the year- 
ly "feast of the dead" took place when the 
food not consumed was set out on tables 
for the spirits. Only on the 16th did the 
camp begin to break up and the campers 
drift back to their separate homes. I was 
told that, until a few years ago, the False 
Face Society, which still functions among 
the Seneca-Cayuga, had also held their 
renewal rites in connection with the Green- 
corn. This was discontinued about 6 years 
ago due to the rude jibes which white 
tourists and younger Indians leveled at 
the maskers. The leader of the group, 
however, informed me that he planned to 
hold the ceremony privately that fall. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In the preceeding account I have describ- 
ed the main features of the Seneca-Cayuga 
Greencorn festival and the Sun or Rain 
Dance which is customarily held immedi- 
ately following it, and I have touched 
briefly on some of the minor rites held in 
connection with the festival. An exami- 
nation of these proceedings can tell us a 
great deal about the various cultural in- 
fluences which have reached the Seneca- 
Cayuga during their long and interesting 
history. Perhaps these elements can be 
best understood by grouping them into: 
(1)those elements present in the ceremony 
which are shared, or were at one time 
shared, with the ancestral Iroquois groups 
still resident in the north; (2) old borrow- 
ings from nomiroquois sources which have 
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become more or less integrated into Okla- 
homa Seneca-Cayuga culture; and (3) re- 
cent introductions which, though accepted 
by some, are recognized as alien by most 
Seneca-Cayuga and resisted as such. 

In the first category we would include, of 
course, most of the major elements in 
the Greencorn proper. The traditional 
"sacred four"; the Personal Chant, 
Turtle-shell Dance, Thanksgiving Dance, 
and Peach Seed Game are found in all 
Iroquois longhouses wherever they many be. 
Also part of the old Iroquois core are the 
traditional women's dances, such as the 
Bean or Seed Dance and the Women's 
Shuffle Dance, and the Corn Dance in 
which both men and women participate. 
It appears that, in some respects, the Okla- 
homa Seneca-Cayuga have preserved cere- 
monial elements which have been lost in 
the north, but on this point I should like to 
consult further with experts on the north- 
ern Iroquois. 

In the second category, "old borrowings", 
we would include, of course, the Sun or 
Rain Dance. Judging from the musical 
style and choreography, we would not 
hesitate to state that this is a borrowed 
version of the Plains War or Grass Dance, 
and the testimony of native informants 
confirms this. The greatest puzzle in 
connection with this dance, however, is 
not its ultimate derivation, but its re- 
lationships to the northern Iroquois cere- 
monial complex. Both musical style and 
choreography link this dance closely with 
the wasaze or Sioux War Dance of the 
northern Iroquois, yet Oklahoma infor- 
mants vehemently denied any connection 
between their Sun Dance and the north- 
ern Iroquois wasaze, which some of them 
had seen while visiting in Canada and 
New York. Though the northern Iroquois 
have a Sun Dance, the wa'eno'e, des- 
criptions of it do not sound like the Okla- 
homa rite: i.e., ''Two lines of men and 
women, formerly only of men, dance 
erect in place, meet, recede, and cross 
over, then repeat all."' (Kurath, 1951, 
p. 125). A more likely relative is the 
"thunder ceremony’ described by Morgan, 
though his description is too sketchy for 
detailed comparison (Morgan, 1954, pp. 
188-189; see also Fenton, 1941, p. 160). 

The Stomp Dance, as performed by 
the present day Seneca -Cayuga of 
Oklahoma might also be placed in this 
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category of old borrowing. Although the 
northern Iroquois have this dance, the 
songs and movements of the Oklahoma 
group, not to mention their use of milk 
can leg rattles, show a great deal of bor- 
rowing and interchange with the Shawnee 
and Delaware, their companions in the 
Ohio country and neighbors in the new en- 
vironment. Other traits, such as the use 
of the earthenware crock water drum and 
the preference for ribbonwork to bead- 
work in dance costumes, are probably to 
be attributed to Shawnee and Delaware 
influence as well. 

In the category of recent introductions 
are the various Pan-Indian activities, 
(Howard, 1955) the attitude of the 
older Seneca-Cayuga varies from in- 
difference to outright hostility. Their 
identifications are definitely Seneca- 
Cayuga rather than American Indian. 
Yet a few younger individuals, as noted 
above, have adopted Pan-Indian cultural 
elements; and Pan-Indianism may be- 
come more pervasive in Seneca-Cayuga 
culture as time goes by. 

In summary then, we note that the 
Greencorn and Sun Dance rites of the 
Oklahoma Seneca-Cayuga demonstrate 
both the inherent conservatism of the 
tribe and the myriad changes which have 
affected their culture. In its present 
form, the annual Greencorn encampment 
serves as the principal focus of tribal 
life, and though weakened in both struc- 
ture and content, provides a symbol of 
continuity with the past. How long it can 
be maintained is debatable. In 1959, 
Watson Whitewing, then 89, was the last 
person who could recite the ritual prayers 
of the Greencorn and sing the very im- 
portant Turtle-shell Dance songs. With 
his passing, the rites will certainly lose 
an important part of their content. 

Pan-Indianism, a possible substitute for 
this vanishing tribal lore and ceremony, 
obviously holds much less appeal for the 
Seneca -Cayuga than it does for such 
groups as the Delaware and Shawnee whose 
cultural background and present situation 
would seem to be roughly equivalent to 
that of the Seneca-Cayuga. It thus appears 
that the mere degree of acculturation 
which has been reached by an Oklahoma 
Indian group, is inadequate to explaintheir 
acceptance or rejection of Pan-Indianism. 
Lacking the cultural resources to main- 


tain their own tribal patterns of cere- 

monial, the Seneca-Cayuga have refused, 

for the most part, to borrow from the Pan- 
Indian reservoir. Robert Ritzenthaler's 

work among the Wisconsin Oneida, an- 

other Iroquois group who are surrounded 

by non -Iroquois neighbors, revealed a 

similar rejection of non-Iroquois Indian 

culture by these people (1950). That even 
the shell of the old culture has survived 

in Oklahoma in the face of the long period 
of white contact and the small amount of 
refertilizing Indian influence is a tribute 
to the essential toughness ofIroquois cul- 
ture. 


Notes 


1. Based on a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Central States Anthropo- 
logical Society, Bloomington, Indiana, 
April 22, 1960. 


2. Visitors, whether Indian or white, are 
also assigned to 1 or another of the 
moieties the first time they attend the 
Greencorn, and this moiety assignment 
governs their participation in the activi- 
ties connected with the Greencorn. For 
example, when I attended the Greencorn 
in 1959 as the guest of Mr.and Mrs. Peter 
Buck, who belong to the south moiety,I 

was assigned to this moiety as well, and 
was asked to play for the South moiety in 
the Peach Seed Game. See figure 2. 


3. These moccasins were of deerskin, 
of the soft-soled type, puckered to a sin- 
gle seam at the top of the foot and pro- 
vided with very large ankle flaps. There 
was a small amount of beadwork on the 
upper surface of the moccasin but none on 
the flaps. 
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Fig.2 Diagram of Seneca-Cayuga ceremonial grounds, Cowskin Reservation, near 
Miami, Oklahoma, 1959. a, north moiety camp, b, north raoiety camp; 
c, south moiety camp; d, longhouse; e, tripod wit« soupketile; f, park shelier. 
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Fig.3 Sun symbol used in Seneca-Cayuga Sun or Rain dance. Actual symbol is 
about 5 inches in diameter and about 1 1/2 inches thick. a, purple; b, green; 
c, orange; d, purple; e, green; f, red; g, orange colored wool. 
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MESQUAKIE WITCHCRAFT LORE 


Eugene Fugle 


Abstract 


The culture of the Mesquakie, or Red 
Earth People, a central Algonquian 
Indian tribe better known as the Fox, 
who reside near Tama, Iowa, contains a 
number of patterns that may be spoken 
of as non-aggressive in character but 
which are covertly aggressive. Witch- 
craft lore is stated as being one of 
these forms, While this theory has 
been previously developed by others 
the author presents additional data 
to support this thesis from the field 
of witchcraft lore. Covert aggressive- 
ness is exemplied in the training of 
the shaman who is credited with know- 
ledge of all medicine both good and 
evil. Since the shaman may choose to 
perform evil medicine,he is never ful- 
ly trusted. Disease as well as dis- 
aster are attributed to these sorcer- 
ers, Witchery feuds between families 
and secret societies, and distrust be- 
tween individuals results. Operations 
and procedures of witches, as well as 
means of protection against them, are 
discussed, 

The lack of aggressiveness in face- 
to-face social intercourse among the 
Mesquakie is attributed to fear of in- 
citing witchery. The social effects 
of this covert aggressiveness is lack 
of individual cooperation and a back- 
log of unresolved grievances. The 
author agrees with others that this 
is an adjustive way of releasing the 
tensions specific to the Mesquakie 
social structure. 


The Mesquakie, or Red Earth People, 
are a Central Algonquian Indian tribe 
better known as the Fox. Although there 
are some Mesquakie Indians residing on 
reservations in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
the majority of this tribe now lives on 
3300 acres of land, 3 miles west of Tama, 
Iowa, near the central part of the state. 
Since this taxable land is owned by the 
tribe, it is not a reservation and is 
generally referred to as a settlement. 
The majority of the land consists of a 
floor plain adjacent to the Iowa River and 
the remainder is hilly, timbered terrain. 
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In 1954, when the writer first visited the 
Mesquakie, 84 occupied households were 
scattered throughout this area. 

Today there has been a general increase 
in the Mesquakie population - a trend 
noted among Indian populations through- 
out the United States. The majority of 
the Indians living on the settlement are 
Mesquakie; but 8 surnames are recog- 
nized and defined by the Mesquakie as 
Winnebago and 1 surname each, as 
Pottawatomie and Dakota. Descendants 
of these tribes moved among the Mes- 
quakie shortly after their land was pur- 
chased in Tama County in 1856. The 
majority of the present generation were 
born and raised on the settlement and 
there has been considerable intermarriage. 
There is also considerable mixture of 
genes between the Sauk and Mesquakie. 

A large part of a lengthy factions dis- 
pute concerns the identity of the Mesquakie 
entitled to the privileges of living on the 
Mesquakie settlement. Because of the 
amount of intermarriage this population 
consists of a gene pool that is rather 
homogeneous. In 1954 the growing popu- 
lation consisted of 482 Indians who lived 
permanently on the settlement and 160 
who had migrated because of better em- 
ployment opportunities elsewhere and 
outgroup marriage. The majority of the 
latter people reside part time on the 
settlement, especially during weekends, 
holidays, and times of ceremonial 
activity. 53.6% of the total Mesquakie 
settlement population of 642 is under the 
age of 21 and 2.95% of this total popu- 
lation is 65 years of age and over (Fugle 
1954). 

There are a number of patterns in 
Mesquakie culture that may be spoken of 
as non-aggressive in character. There 
is relatively little overt face-to-face 
verbal or physical aggression on the part 
of most individuals in Mesquakie society. 
In fact, overt aggression may result in 
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dire consequences. The 3 days of suc- 
cessive rain at the 1956 annual pow-wow 
were believed by many Mesquakie to 
have been caused by a bitter argument 
between 2 members of the pow-wow com- 
mittee. In a number of Mesquakie sodali- 
ties the 1 or 2 so-called "trouble makers" 
are not forced to conform by the majority. 
In fact, the members of a sodality often 
disband for the sake of avoiding further 
arguments with a small minority. Mes- 
quakie not only are reluctant to boss 
each other, but they feel seriously of- 
fended if reprimanded too harshly for a 
wrong committed. Usually, when a Mes- 
quakie wants to inform someone, he goes 
through channels rather than directly to 
that person. For instance, in order to 
reprimand a person, the Mesquakie usually 
tells a relative or friend who relays the 
message to the offender. 

Mesquakie philosophy teaches that harm- 
ing a person in any manner is actually 
doing that person a favor by helping him. 
A warrior killed in battle, for instance, 
is assured of a place in the afterworld. 
Hence, the enemy in slaying him has 
done him a favor. In an adoption cere- 
mony it was not unusual for a Mesquakie 
to make an address asking the warrior 
whom he had slain to return the favor by 
guiding the recently deceased Mesquakie, 
for whom the adoption ceremony was 
held, to the spirit world. At the present 
time this practice is extended to other 
races such as the Japanese or Germans 
killed by Mesquakie in World War II. 
One male Mesquakie informant aptly 
states: 


Mesquakies believe that if you do 
anything bad to another person such 
as calling him bad names, you are only 
helping that person. It is better to 
say nothing and hide your emotion. You 
can't do a person bad. It is best to 
say nothing. I won't talk to someone 
that I don't like. Sometimes a few 
Sauk Indians from Oklahoma come here 
and start talking bad about Mesqua- 
kies. I won't answer them when they 
talk to me. 


If a favor is asked of a Mesquakie and 
he does not wish to comply, an excuse is 
generally given rather than a direct 
refusal. The same informant says, 


Mesquakies will say that they will 
do something for you if you ask them, 


but later they will give you some ex- 
cuse if they really didn't want to do 
it. If I ask other Mesquakies per- 
mission to do something they may say 
that it is all right, but after I 
start doing it they will start com- 
plaining. The Mesquakies do not say 
to your face what their objections 


Silence does not mean consent but is 
rather a common pattern of disapproval 
in Mesquakie society. A Mesquakie ar- 
tist trained in typical Indian art says, 


I had a chance at one time to draw 
pictures of the Mesquakie way of life. 
I asked my father his opinion of my 
drawing a picture representing the 
adoption ceremony. He didn't say 
anything. I knew that he didn't ap- 
prove and I never asked him again. 


Although these patterns may be spoken 
of as non-aggressive in character, an 
outsider visiting the Mesquakie settle- 
ment will soon hear much malicious gos- 
sip regarding a number of topics. Sooner 
or later the visitor will hear talk about 
witchcraft. It is the thesis of this paper 
that Mesquakie aggression is primarily 
displayed covertly in these latter 2 
forms. While the thesis of this paper is 
not original, being previously developed 
by such persons as Kluckholn-Hallowell 
(1940), it presents additional data to sup- 
port this thesis from the field of witch- 
craft lore. 

Since the traditions regarding witch- 
craft are culturally patterned, one can 
expect the information procured from 
most informants to be in essential agree- 
ment. But the folklore and functional 
ramifications regarding witchcraft are 
more complex than supposed by the 
casual observer. 

The Mesquakie believe in animitism, 
the belief that spirits reside in every- 
thing. There is a dualism between the 
good and evil spirits - the good spirits 
aiding man and the evil spirits, although 
respected, deterring man. For instance, 
the spirit in lead is a good spirit but it 
becomes an evil spirit if it is used as 
the head of a bullet. The Mesquakie 
teach that evil spirits are always tempt- 
ing one. If one doesnot respond, one's 
character will be strengthened; or if one 
does respond, one's character will be 
weakened. Was this idea borrowed from 
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Christianity? Each class of spirits has 
its own leader or chief. Ghosts are not 
feared by the Mesquakie because of the 
intimate relationship of ghosts to the re- 
ligion. The spirits can, of course, be 
reached properly only through the aid of 
a shaman. 

The novice shaman often received the 
medicine from the Manitou or Great Spirit 
after fasting for 4 days or longer, power 
being acquired by fasting and constant 
concentration on what was desired. Asa 
boy he may have fasted periodically. In 
the winter, before he received the medi- 
cine, it was sometimes customary to 
plunge with tobacco in his right hand, into 
the icy water of a nearby river through a 
hole cut in the ice. After fasting he was 
directed to go somewhere to receive the 
medicine. An evil spirit, such as the 
underwater panther, may have tempted 
him to accept the evil medicine during his 
fast; but if he accepted it, he became a 
sorcerer. On the other hand, if he ac- 
cepted a good spirit, he also was given 
the knowledge regarding all medicines, 
both good and evil. It is said that the 
Manitou gave the Mesquakie certain laws 
but these laws are supposed to be used 
only for doing good - not for doing evil. 
If a shaman ever choseto perform the evil 
medicine for any purpose, he became a 
sorcerer and, by definition, could not uti- 
lize the good medicine again at any time 
during his life. His original purpose of 
fasting could have been to acquire a know= 
ledge of the evil medicine. One prominent 
Mesquakie shaman was compelled to quit 
practicing medicine a few years ago be- 
cause of malicious gossip. Many Mes- 
quakie claimed that he accepted evil spirits 
and, therefore, regarded his medicine as 
evil. 

There are Mesquakie, both men and 
women, who are said to know the medi- 
cine for curing various illnesses; but 
some Mesquakie prefer to go to the 
Ojibwa shamans in Minnesota for treat- 
ment because of distrust for their own 
tribal shamans. The Mesquakie shaman 
is said to know when a person is ill, but 
the patient has to go to him for treatment. 
The patient must have faith in the shaman 
before he can be cured, and he must do 
what the shaman advises. It is impossible, 
according to Mesquakie logic, for a patient 
to receive help if he goes to more than 1 


shaman. This means that he does not have 
faith in either shaman and, hence, cannot 
be helped. However, a Mesquakie may 
call on 2 shamans for treatment if they 
are working together as partners. The 
importance of having faith is atheme often 
expressed in Mesquakie religion. For 
instance, it is said that a Mesquakie he- 
longing to both the Peyote religion and the 
Mesquakie clan religion can be helped by 
neither because it is impossible for him 
to have faith in both religions. Likewise, 
it is rationalized that witchcraft is not 
effective against a white man because he 
does not have faith in the medicine. 

It is believed that shamans have great 
power and insight. For instance, a sha- 
man is supposed to know what a person is 
thinking; and he can diagnose an indi- 
vidual's illness before he examines him. 
If a person drowns, a shaman knows 
where the body is located before it floats 
to the surface. Shamans are gifted by the 
Manitou to help people. Therefore, they 
do not expect to be paid fortheir services, 
but gifts are usually given in return for 
those services. 

The Mesquakie believe that personal 
experiences are not to be revealed, that 
these experiences are the secrets of the 
person and of Manitou. Although some 
Mesquakie may receive visions or a know- 
ledge of medicine, this fact is not re- 
vealed. In the "old days" the calumet 
pipe was passed around to smoke. Ifthe 
Mesquakie had learned something through 
a vision, he accepted the pipe and smoked 
it; otherwise he passed the pipe to the 
next person. Today this custom is no 
longer practiced and mild anxiety results 
because the experiences of other individu- 
als remain suspect. 

In the "old days" before the white man 
came, it is said that the medicine was 
very powerful. Many supernatural ac- 
counts of Mesquakie history are related 
to the use of medicine. For instance, 
Mesquakie scouts, when in the spirit form 
of witches, were invisible and attended 
enemy council meetings. Today the 
medicine is not as powerful because the 
Mesquakie are not observing the laws 
given by the Manitou as carefully as they 
did in the past. Today, some few Mes- 
quakie women observe their catamenial 
periods by enclosing themselves in a 
small hut for 4 days.If a neighbor woman 
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not observing this law visits a home, 
the medicine is rendered useless, how- 
ever, this is a rationalization for the 
impoitance of some medicine. It is for 
this reason that much Indian medicine is 
kept outside and often buried. 

The good medicine as well as the evil 
medicine is handed down in the family 
line, and it is said that each family's medi- 
cine is slightly different. There are cer- 
tain medicines which are clan property. 
One cannot use the medicine of another 
family unless that family gives permission 
and permission cannot be requested. Most 
medicines are a mixture of many different 
herbs. Before medicine can be procured, 
one must be sick and have a definite need 
for it; then sacred tobacco and perhaps 
other goods such as cloth are given to the 
medicine man in return for the medicine. 
The medicine man picks only a few plants; 
because, if he is greedy, the medicine wil} 
be useless. The medicine man prays 
outdoors and asks the Manitou to make 
the medicine powerful. The medicine 
man has to tell the Manitou for what pur- 
pose he wants to use the medicine before 
he gives it to the sick person. 

Many diseases are attributed to the evil 
medicine of a sorcerer. It is impossible 
for a shaman to cure such diseases, as 
the sorcerer who has caused the disease 
is the only person who can cure it and, 
therefore, receive payment or a reward. 
The sick person does not suspect that a 
sorcerer made him sick. If, for any 
reason, the sorcerer feels that the source 
of his evil medicine will be discovered, 
he may reiax his spell and the disease 
will disappear. Seldom is the person 
who does wrong punished by the sorcerer. 
A close relative of the person for whom 
the punishment is intended, such as his 
wife or child, is more often given the 
disease. It is said that evil medicine is 
dangerous because, if it is not prepared 
in the proper manner, it can work against 
the sorcerer, causing sickness or even 
death. Even some beadwork design ele- 
ments are believed to have power as 
medicine. 

The Mesquakie believe in "foreign- 
object" intrusion as a source of illness. 
For such ailments the common method of 
curing is by sucking through a small bone 
tube made from the leg bone of a crane. 
Blood-letting is practiced to enable the 


evilspifits causing such diseases as rheu- 
matism and arthritis to escape. The 

sorcerer may make his evil medicine 

more powerful if he includes some of the 

victim's personal offal, such as finger- 

nails or hair in the ingredients. One Mes- 
quakie is believed by some to have the 

power to beat on a small drum and send 

a lead pellet into a person's body wher- 

ever he may be. One Mesquakie woman 
blames sorcery as the cause of impaired 
vision in her right eye. She relates the 
incident as follows: 


I finished work early one afternoon 
during the last depression to go to 
the annual pow-wow. My husband and I 
entered the dance arena just as they 
started to dance. There was a group 
of Indians around the wickiups on the 
other side of the arena. Someone had 
amirror and flashed the reflected 
sunlight into my eyes. When the light 
hit me, a pain shot through my head. 
They kept shining the light on me but 
I looked away. Someone told me not 
to look at it when they do this. I 
just followed my husband around the 
outside of the arena. My eye got 
pink immediately. I went to a white 
doctor and he told me that he didn't 
know what was wrong with it. Later, 
someone told me who did it and they 
had lots of reasons. For one thing, 
they were jealous because I had a 
good job when jobs were scarce. 


It is said that the medicine employed in 
witchcraft was originally intended only 
for protection from enemies during war- 
fare and expecially to be used for spying 
on enemy camps. During warfare it was 
not unusual for witches from other tribes 
to come among the Mesquakie and prac- 
tice their black art, but the Mesquakie 
were quick to retaliate with even more 
potent medicine. Mesquakie boast their 
witches were much more powerful than 
those of enemy tribes. Some Mesquakie 
witches, for instance, were invisible and 
listened to enemy council meetings. A 
young informant told the following story: 


Once a Mesquakie witch went into 
a Sioux village. The Sioux saw him 


and fired at him, but the bullets 
couldn't harm him and he escaped. 
In fact, he had his leggings tied 
in such away that they caught the 
bullets, and when he took them off 
they were full of lead, 
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The witchcraft patterns of Mesquakie 
culture are manifested in similar stories 
regarding witchcraft. Such stories are 
recorded in this paper to exemplify the 
patterns under discussion. Kluckholn be- 
lieves that witchcraft stories function as 
dramatic and exciting stories and "par- 
tially fulfill the ‘'function' which books 
and magazines, plays and moving pictures 
carry out in our culture."* People in- 
variably talk about what is important to 
them, and witchcraft is often mentioned 
by the Mesquakie. 

There are a number of Mesquakie folk 
beliefs regarding the nature of witches. 
Witchery, learned usually from the 
parents or grandparents, is handed down 
in the family line; and it is believed that 
the rituals vary slightly in different 
family lines. Witchery feuds between 
2 families were not uncommon in the past. 
In order to bewitch a person you must 
first have a reason such as"'if that person 
talked bad to you." The reason to bewitch 
a person may be quite trivial. In the"old 
days" it is said that there were more 
witches and they possessed more power- 
ful medicine. Mesquakie are said for this 
reason to have been even less aggressive 
than they are today. One elderly Mes- 
quakie informant remarked that in the 
early 1900's, when he was a young man, 
witches were much more plentiful and 
powerful among the Mesquakie than they 
are today. It is said that in the past 
witchcraft was practiced more by elderly 
people than young people.However, most 
of the middle-aged informants claim 
that witchcraft is being performed by 
many young people today. This latter 


fact is of importance since the Mesquakie 


population is primarily a young popula- 
tion. 

Concerning witchcraft today, one female 
informant remarked, "There is much dis- 
trust because of witchcraft. It is best to 
talk nice to everyone."' However, 2 
persons known to possess strong witchery 
medicine may harm each other verbally 
or physically and nothing may happen be- 
cause they respect each other's power. 
Itis said by some informants that witchery 
is never practiced alone but in a secret 
society which has secret meetings at 
secret places. There is a feast similar 
to that of the clan festivals, but it is ona 
much smaller scale. Permission must 


be granted by the other members before 
a person can be bewitched. The evil medi- 
cine is a concoction of certain herbs; and 
the nature and form of the witch, as well 
as its power, are directly related to the 
type of medicine used. For instance, fish 
scales, which are translucent, can make 
a witch invisible and chokecherries, which 
are soft and spongy, are the magical for- 
mula which can make a witch feel soft like 
a sponge. After the ritual is performed, 
a witch can change into a were-animal at 
will; but this can only be accomplished 
after sunset and before sunrise. Hence, 
witches only roam about at night traveling 
at great speeds. The witch wears a 
breechclout and 2 buckskin thong bande- 
liers, but these are usually invisible. The 
2 buckskin thong bandeliers are crossed, 
1 worn under each arm and around the 
neck. Each buckskin thong has a number 
of small buckskin bundles fastened to it, 
and each buckskin bundle contains the evil 
herb that causes the magical transforma- 
tion into the were-animal. It is said that 
each bundle also contains 1 claw of the 
species of animal into which the witch 
will be transformed. 

Each witch has a helper, usually a per- 
son whom it trusts or a person who wants 
to learn the evil medicine. The helper is 
given a reward, such as money or goods, 
for administering the evil medicine 
through food or drink. Usually the per- 
son whom the witch visits is already sick 
from the medicine given him. The pur- 
pose of the visit is to see whether this 
person is becoming sicker. When that 
person becomes very ill, the witch visits 
him nightly. The task is completed only 
upon death. 

Sometimes a witch prefers to keep its 
original form and disguise its face, or it 
may disguise its face and retain the body 
of a were-animal. Were-animals in the 
form of owls, wild turkeys, prairie 
chickens, bears,and wolves are frequent- 
ly mentioned. It is said that birds area 
favorite were-animal form because they 
travel faster. One Mesquakie informant 
remarked, "If you see a bear here, you 
know it is a witch because bears do not 
live here anymore. Someone told me 
that he saw a bear last week." 

When a witch travels, it can be recog- 
nized as an expanding and contracting 
blue or green light which is approximately 
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round in form and contracts from about 

3 feet to 6 inches in diameter. Accord- 

ing to one informant the light results 

when the witch bites 2 particular types of 

bones held in the mouth; another infor- 
mant says that it is the witch's breath 
which is illumined because the witch has 
eaten of a particular type of tree fungus. 
If the light is moving slowly ina relative- 
ly straight line, it is believed to be a 
ghost; but if it is traveling very fast in an 
irregular line, especially up and down, it 
is believed to be a witch. Some witches 
are said to be transformed into balls of 
fire. Many witches are supposed to have 
the power to prevent any source of light 
in the home from burning when they are 
near; even the headlights of an automobile 
can be extinguished. A female Mesquakie 
said that some witches possess a green 

light shining from the center of their fore- 
heads. She relates the following story: 


One night when I was a child I woke 
up and saw a shaggy creature standing 
near my bed and looking out the win- 
dow. A green light was glowing from 
its forehead and it smelled horrible. 
You can't strike a match or turn on 
a flashlight or other light when such 
a witch is around. I pulled the 
covers over my eyes and I heard his 
shaggy feet stomp just like a bear 
into the next room. When I pulled 
the covers from my eyes all I could 
see were green flakes falling from 
the ceiling. I saw these green 
flakes falling every night for about 
one week, 


A numb sensation develops in the part of 
the body in close contact with the witch 
and a warm or cool breeze is felt upon the 
face. Witches have the power to entera 
house through the keyhole (white man's 
bungalow) or any crack in the dwelling. 
It is said that witches can see as clearly 
at night as during the day. Mesquakie in- 
formants say that witches do not knock on 
doors, but the Mesquakie will not opena 
door at night unless the individual identi- 
fies himself because "there are too many 
drunks who cause trouble."" Sometimes 
witches play the role of tricksters such 
as the one narrated by a female informant 
in the following account: 


One time the women used to hear 
whistles like the ‘wolf-call' and 
their husbands used to get mad be- 


cause they thought someone was try- 

ing to flirt with them. A witch will 
not come up to you if a bonfire is 
burning. I saw a bird perched on a 
pole in our yard and it made strange 
whistles that birds don't ordinarily 
make. I turned to look at it from 
one direction and the side of my face 
got numb, That bird whistled at me 
several times. When it left ,it flew 
over a path where people walk and 
was screeching like an owl. Birds 
ordinarily don't fly over paths where 
people walk, 


Sometimes dogs will not bark when a 
witch is near because some witches have 
the power to put dogs to sleep. Accord- 
ing to one male informant, a witch cannot 
turn its head to look back or it will revert 
to its true state; therefore, a witch in the 
form of a bird would be transformed into 
aman and crash to the earth. One male 
Mesquakie claims that his father saw a 
birdcircling in the airfor alanding. It 
changed into a man and walked away when 
it reached the earth. This rationale ex- 
plains why this particular witch, a Winne- 
bago Indian, was able to spend so much 
time among his people in Wisconsin and 
in Nebraska. 

A witch, having no moral scruples, 
may tamper with the clothing of a corpse 
or rape it before burial in orderto antago- 
nize the nearest kin. After a night watch 
over a corpse the mourners often notice 
that the clothing has been disarranged. 
Witches molest a corpse before burial 
and within 4 days after burial, the primary 
object being the heart of the corpse, 
which is dried and used as medicine. The 
heart of a deceased person helps a witch 
change into spirit form. In the "old days" 
it is said that a grave was watched for 4 
days after burial, but this practice has 
been abandoned. One male informant 
said that if a witch circles a recent burial 
for 4 consecutive nights, the corpse will 
come out of the ground. Mesquakie be- 
lieve that they are more vulnerable to 
witchcraft after a death. 

Witches always use the same paths 
upon their nightly tours - each witch hav- 
ing a certain path. Every house is in 
some witch's path and the witch circles 
the house once, sometimes making a 
noise like a bird or mammal. Sometimes 
witches tease and freighten persons by 
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walking around the house crying like a 
baby or moaning like a dying person. 
Witches which moan like a dying person 
are said to be very powerful. Most in- 
formants agree that a witch can only 
cause harm by the medicine which it may 
administer. Witches have a horrible odor, 
and one informant suggested that the odor 
itself may be a form of medicine. 

When a witch is fatally injured on its 
nightly tour, it returns to its own home 
in spirit form. Behind, it leaves a piece 
of hide or some feathers of the were- 
animal form at the spot where it was in- 
jured. 

In order to retain power, a witch has to 
sacrifice and to give a feast once or twice 
a year. Indians who attend the feasts do 
not know the real reason for that feast. 
It is believed that sorcery is practiced 
even during these religious ceremonies. 
One male Mesquakie informant gives the 
following account: 


One time an old Mesquakie told me 
that sometimes they will invite you 
to a ghost feast so that they can be- 
witch you. That happened to the per- 
son who told me this. He got sick 
after the feast and vomited up a 
smal] shell. He put that shell in 3 
different sized bottles. He said that 
he wanted to find out if the person 
who owned that shell had the power 
to get it out of those bottles. He 
didn't have the power because the 
shell stayed right there. 


From the foregoing account it can be 
seen that the belief in witchcraft is real 
and important in understanding Mesquakie 
culture and personality. The writer be- 
lieves that beliefs concerning witchcraft 
are similar among tribes in the Great 
Lakes area. Most Mesquakie, including 
those professing Christian beliefs, have 
a great fear of witches. Whether or not 
actual witchery and sorcery rituals are 
performed is unimportant because "what 
is defined as real is real in its conse- 
quences." 

There are a number of means for the 
relief of anxieties about witchery. A 
Mesquakie is not vulnerable to witch- 
craft if he lives a good life and ''does not 
talk bad about anyone." Fasting is one 
of the surest means of gaining power over 
a witch, for during fasting it is revealed 
what medicine to chew for protection. A 
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person who has fasted will freighten any 
witch in the area since a person who has 
fasted can hold a witch and it cannot 
escape. Witches have a great fear of 
being caught and held for identification 
by others in the tribe. It is said that in 
the "old days'"' the Mesquakie had more 
power to catch witches. A witch will 
whistle 3 or 4 times and then shout an 
expression of surrender when caught. 
After that it changes from a tangible 
into a spirit form. However, in general, 
the captor will release a witch if it will 
divulge the secret of its medicine to him. 

The most common method of protection 
against witches is to throw earth, rocks, 
or any other product of Mother Earth at 
the witches, because they are reported 
to be weak in their transformed state. 
As the earth is thrown whatever com- 
mands to be given the witch must be 
spoken, for instance: "be a mouse, be 
gone, be whoever you are, die in 3 days, 
etc."' Once hit, a witch can do no harm 
and will die sooner or later - the length 
of time it lives usually depends upon the 
depth of the wound unless a specific time 
has been designated for the witch's death. 
It is believed, furthermore, that if a 
witch is wounded, the wound appears on 
the body of the deceased person who was 
the witch. Sometimes relatives or 
friends try to hide the wound at the 
funeral. 

A number of herbs supply protection 
against witches. The species of plants 
used for this protection varies from 
clan to clan, these plants usually being 
clan property. One plant used by all 
Mesquakie is the dried root of sweet 
flag. The root is chewed and the saliva 
rubbed on the clothing. Sage is used in 
the same manner and is often hung on 
walls in the home. Protective herbs 
fastened to sticks and placed along the 
paths followed by witches furnish added 
protection. Finally, it is reported that 
the pellets of dung rolled by dung-beetles 
are sometimes rubbed on the clothing 
for protection from witches. 

Nakedness is another means of gaining 
power over witches by bringing about 
identification. Mesquakie believe that a 
naked person is equal to a witch because 
the witch is also naked. However, itis 
said that medicine is usually rubbed over 
the naked body. A female informant relates 
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the following incident: 


One winter night when we were ready 
to retire for the night we heard a 
noise outside. The light was turned 
out. My husband took off his clothes 
because we knew that there was a 
witch outside. If you take off all 
your clothes you gain the power over 
the witch. He walked outside naked 
and saw an old woman with white hair. 
She had her face disguised but he 
recognized her. He picked up some 
stones from the ground and feinted 
as if to throw them at her. She fell 
on the ice as she moved back with 
fright. If he did throw and hit her 
she would have died. By this time 
she had lost her power and the dogs 
woke up and barked at her as_ she 
walked away. A woman later came to 
our house and told us that this old 
lady fell and hurt her leg. She re- 
mained a cripple until the day she 
died. 


Certain medicine given to a dog will 
enable it to recognize a witch and drive 
it away. Dogs are believed to walk ina 
criss-cross pattern or around and around 
their masters to protect them. It is said 
that a pure white dog is man's best pro- 
tection. 

The afterworld of the Mesquakie is in 
the West. Mesquakie having been murder- 
ed or killed in warfare are assured a good 
place in the spirit world. It is generally 
felt, however, that those who practice the 
evil medicine or witchcraft will go to the 
evil world where there is total darkness. 
A female informant says, 


When you enter the next world you 
walk a narrow log path similar to 
crossing a »ridge over a river. If 
you have lived a good life you are 
confident and will have no trouble, 
but if you have been bad you will 
fall off into the evil world. Those 
who have practiced the evil medicine 
enter this world and they just spend 
their time scratching in the earth 
and mud with their boney fingers for 
the evil herbs; they are nothing but 
skeletons. 


There is little doubt that innocent people 
are often suspected of being witches, a 
fact illustrated in the following account by 
a male inforniant: 


One night I was coming home and I 
saw a pure white horse at the rail- 


It was a beautiful 


road crossing. 
horse but I could smell the odor. I 


knew that it was a witch. At first 
I got a little numb but that wore off. 
I picked up a handful of gravel and 
threw it at the horse but it ran ae 
way. Several days later a woman had 
a tooth pulled and she died. I told 
this story to an old Mesquakie woman 
and she told me that I killed that 
woman, I must have hit that horse 
on the mouth, 


That witchcraft may influence politics 
and history is emphasized by the fact that 
when one man whose evil medicine was 
highly respected selected his grandson to 
be acting chief, the hereditary chief being 
too young at the time, no one disputed him 
because that would have given him reason 
to bewitch them. This account fits in 
well with the belief system of one politi- 
cal faction. 

Frenzy witchcraft is practiced for many 
different ends among the Mesquakie. One 
trapper dependent on trapping as a source 
of income is said to be successful because 
he uses hunting medicine. Love medicine 
of many varieties is believed to be fre- 
quently used and is said, by one young 
male informant, to be effective on a white 
man. It is used frequently to steal an- 
other's spouse. Women sometimes use 
love medicine to give them the power to 
"hen-peck" their husbands. Love medi- 
cine may be counteracted by other medi- 
cine to be used by the individual on whom 
the spell is cast or by a friend or rela- 
tive who wants to help him. A love affair 
starting from the use of love medicine 
can only end in disaster. A male infor- 
mant says, 


Love medicine is usually given to 
you internally. A woman may ask you 
to dinner or offer you something to 
eat. She may put love medicine in 
your food. If a girl gives mea 
stick of chewing gum I put it in my 
pocket but later I throw it away. 
Many older women can't be trusted. 
I don't finish a glass of beer in 
a tavern if another Mesquakie comes 
and drinks out of my glass. He or 
she may have spit something into the 
glass that could make me sick, crazy 
or even kill me. Likewise, my father 
doesn't finish his cigarette if some- 
one else asks him for a drag. 


Since Mesquakie beliefs regarding witch- 
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craft are culturally sanctioned, it is not 
proper to speak of Mesquakie society as 
being neurotic, although the behavior of 
some genuine neurotic individual may be 
unique and deviate sharply from that of 
other individuals in the same situation 
(Hallowell 1940). 

In Mesquakie society other individuals 
are constantly suspected and are threats 
to the individual because of the beliefs 
regarding witchcraft. There is a lack cf 
cooperation, and grievances are not solved 
face to face. The writer is of the opinion 
that religious practicioners, medicine 
men, and old people in general, because 
of a respect for the knowledge acquired 
by the elders of the tribe, are generally 
more feared and suspected of witchcraft 
because of their "special knowledge. 
Most Mesquakie harbor a deep seated 
hatred for members of the Winnebago 
tribe, a hatred which has historical roots. 
Today the Mesquakie claim that the Winne- 
bago were always famous for their witch- 
craft. More than one Winnebago who has 
lived among the Mesquakie has been sus- 
pected of the evil medicine. Among the 
Winnebago the Medicine Lodge leaders 
are famous for their knowledge of witch- 
craft. One Mesquakie family interested 
in learning the Medicine Lodge ceremony 
from the Wisconsin Winnebago is especial- 
ly suspected. Thus, there can be little 
doubt that witchcraft is the scapegoat 
for all sorts of hostility and rationaliza- 
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tion in Mesquakie society. As Kluckholn 
says, witchcraft is one means of handling 
the hostility problem. The existence of 
this belief permits the socially tolerated 
expression of direct and displaced ag- 
gression. Given certain conditions, some 
forms of release must exist. Witchcraft 
patterns are a highly adjustive way of 
releasing not only generalized tension but 
also those tensions specific to the social 
structure. (Kluckholn 1944), 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Ethnographic Film Committee of Great Britain and Ireland, London, and the 
Museum of Primitive Art, New York are co-operating in the publication of an an- 
notated index of ethnographic films and film material. There are already several 
useful but incomplete catalogues in existence, but few have been published and the 
information is not generally available. 

They are particularly interested in tracing and recording all material taken by 
anthropologists and other workers who have a professional interest in ethnographic 
records. They realize that much of this material may not be of a professional 
standard from the technical point of view, but none the less its scientific value may 
be considerable; and much of it may provide a record of data that is no longer 
available. It is not necessary that the film should have been edited, with titles, etc. 

Even if you have no films yourself, they should be most grateful to have any sug- 
gestions as to other people whom you think may do so, as they may not have a 
record of them. 

Please send the information to J. F.M. Middleton, Ethnographic Film Committee, 
21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.I." 


August, 1960 
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in Oklahoma (Shaeffer, James B,,1961, 


in press (Shaeffer,James B 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON 
THE TAWAYAMA PEOPLE 


Abstract 


The identification of anearly lithic 
horizon in Oklahoma is made and theories 
concerning its cultural affiliation, site 
locations, distribution, and artifact typ- 
Ology are described, 

The common characteristics of 20 sites in 
central Oklahoma are listed; site location 
= on high ground and on tributaries rather 
than streams; lithic debris found mostly in 
eroded gullies, quartzite material and core 
tools predominant on most sites, finished 
tools found in a minority of sites; Plain- 
view points found at 2 sites and points 
being generally very rare; and no pottery 
on any sites. 

The culture is equated at the technologi- 
cal "level" of the Cochise culture of 
southern Arizona and New Mexico. 


A number of years ago I began bringing in 
to the University of Oklahoma archaeological 
laboratory some odd-looking rocks which I 
found. They did not seem to have much in 
common with the prehistoric artifacts that 
most of us are used to seeing, and yet they 
appeared to have been worked by people. 
Sometimes it was hard to tell whether nature 
or man had done the fracturing of the broken 
pieces. I called attention to these pieces 
with the comment that they seemed to be very 
old; they had that "feel'' about them, as well 
as the appearance. This was hardly a scien- 
tific approach to the identification of a pre- 
viously undescribed prehistoric culture, but 
I was encouraged by Robert Bell, who said 
the things looked something like materials 
from early European sites. 

Gradually a vague pattern began to appear. 
I could begin to say that the pieces were 
crude, that they were of quartzite, that the 
tools (if they were tools) seemed to be made 
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Editor's Note: Recently in a report published on a new middle pre!:istoric horizon 
"The Lawton Aspect" in Salvage Archaeology in 
Oklahoma,Volume Il.,Archives of Archaeology.Society for American Archaeology ,Madison. } 
mention was made of 2 basic statements out of which the taxonomic concept developed. 
The one,a paper prepared for delivery at the 6th Annual Conference of the Oklahoma 
Anthropological Society, “ay Oklahoma is presented below. The other reference is 
e, 1959, A Statement on the Oklahom Quartzite Industry. In 
Proceedings of the lth Caddoan Conference on Archaeology (E. Mott Davis, Ed.).Dulle- 
tin of the Texas Archaeological Society, Volume 30. Austin), 


out of single rocks, and that I nearly always 
found them on high ground. 

When James Shaeffer joined the staff he 
noted the similarity to tools from the Cochise 
horizon of Arizona, some of which are esti- 
mated to be 10,000 years old. 

As Bell remarked recently, "It is becoming 
‘increasingly convincing' that there existed 
in this part of the country a people whose im- 
plements set them apart from the other pre- 
historic groups with which we are more 
familiar."' Shaeffer has said that it seems 
fairly certain that this was a "quartzite core 
culture.'' I hope that we can soon say with 
postiveness that we have identified a new 
horizon in prehistory. 

Therefore, it now seems worth while to at- 
tempt a preliminary description and to call 
attention to the materials we have found so 
people can be on the look-out for them. 
Several persons already have reported quart- 
zite core finds. 

At the present time, we do not know the 
distribution of this culture. We know that 
there is a concentration of sites here in Cleve- 
land County along Little River. We know of 
sites in Pottawatomie and Grady Counties, as 
well as 1 or 2 as far away as the Red River. 
But until more people report new sites, we 
will be severely limited in what we know. A 
further complication in attempting even a 
preliminary description is that we now have 
only surface material from which to ex- 
trapolate. No excavations that we know of 
have been undertaken. 

Quartzite is not a rare material for lithic 
tools. Quartzite implements with secondary 
chipping make up a large part of the materials 
of the Fourche Maline culture, for example, 
and such implements are commonly included 
in the artifacts from many sites, even fairly 
recent ones. The difference in the quartzite 
materials to which we are now calling atten- 
tion rests in the crudeness of the implements 
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and the simplicity of flaking. The work seems 
to have been done by pounding and pecking. 

Unfortunately, the presence of flint on some 
of the sites complicates the picture. Some- 
times there is no flint, and usually very little. 
But ina few instances many flint flakes are 
to be found. Sometimes the flint flakes are 
mixed with the quartzite fragments. In 2 
cases, at least, the flint is on higher ground 
than the quartzite; usually, it is ona lower 
level. We do not know for sure whether the 
flint was flaked by the same people who made 
the quartzite pieces or by a later group. One 
significant thing stands out, however: the 
flint flakes can be found easily on the surface, 
while the quartzite pieces usually appear 
only where there is severe erosion which re- 
sults in gullies. This suggests (although we 
cannot be sure until excavation is done) that 
the flint was dropped at a later date. 

With these limitations in mind, then, I 
selected 20 of the sites to summarize what 
they have in common. To simplify things, I 
have included only sites in which quartzite is 
a dominant feature. 

1. With 2 exceptions, the quartzite pieces 
are found on relatively high ground, much 
higher than is usual for sites with which we 
are familiar. This suggests, of course, that 
the sites were occupied when the streams 
were higher up, before the valleys were worn 
down to their present, deeper beds. 

2. With 3 exceptions,the sites are on small 
tributaries rather than on main streams. Of 
the exceptions, one is near the headwaters of 
Little River and is, therefore, on the smallest 
possible part of the main stream. The other 
is set back very far from the present bed of 
the Little Washita. The third is on the Little 
Washita; but one might, to make his point, 
claim that the Little Washita is really a small 
tributary of the Washita itself. I once thought 
that this culture should be called the "Tribu- 
tary People" to indicate the location of their 
sites, but some day someone may find some 
sites on a main stream, and the nomenclature 
would be embarrassing. 

3. As mentioned, the quartzite pieces are 
most commonly found in eroded gullies. 

4. All 20 sites, of course, show quartzite 
fragments. At least 11 of them have yielded 
pieces which most people will agree are core 
tools. These include hammer stones, chop- 
pers, scrapers or knives, and hand-axes. 
You can see these on display here, as well 
as some Cochise pieces with which to com- 
pare them. You will note the similarity. 

5. At least 6 sites have turned up what I 
call "finished" pieces. That is, they have 
been worked all over on both sides. Some of 
these are on display. 

6. Flint core tools have been recovered 
from 2 of the sites and flake flint tools from 
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11. It is notable that Plainview points have 
been found in 2 places, meaning that if they 
were dropped at a later period, the quartzite 
people must have existed more than 800C 
years ago. Another point, found on the same 
level with the quartzite fragments, is similar 
to a type found in Graham Cave, Missouri, 
and might be 9000 - 10,000 years old. 

I do not know of any later type points having 
been identified from one of these sites. We 
may find them sometime. 

7. No pottery has been found on any of the 
20 sites. This, in brief, is the preliminary 
description: quartzite core, high ground, pre- 
pottery. I might add that it has been suggested 
that the materials have an eolithic suggestion 
about them. But at the present time, we have 
no real evidence of "dawn man" existing on 
this continent. We do know that people in early 
migrations from Asia had developed second- 
ary chipping by the time they came, and that 
this skill degenerated at a later period. 
Whether it degenerated to the level of the 
Cochise culture and this horizon, I am sure 
no one is prepared to say. 

I hope this horizon might tentatively be 
called Tawayama. The term means "early 
morning." Not exactly first dawn, which is 
the "white dawn," nor yet the "yellow dawn," 
which is second. But "early morning" isa 
broad enough term to suggest that these people 
--these quartzite people of Oklahoma--proba- 
bly lived a very long time ago. 


Sherman P. Lawton 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
April, 1957 


UNIDENTIFIED FLINT IMPLEMENTS 
FROM IOWA 


Abstract 


Five large flints from Iowa earth lodges 
are described and it is suggested that they 
may have performed the functions of buffalo 
bone sickles, In an opinion sought by the 
Editors, L, A, Wilford accepts 2 of the 
implements as man-made but doubts use of 
the objects as sickles since they do not 
conform to previously described sickles 
from the Old or New World, 


Since from all indications, a quantity of grass 
was used in building an earth lodge, Dr. Wil- 
ford's article on buffalo bone sickles (1960: 
28-28) makes me wonder about the idenity of 
5 large flints in my collection. 

Two of these stones (Fig. 5 a,b) came from 
an earth lodge hauled away last summer in the 
borrow operations of a county road crew. 
Number 1 lay touching a well-made celt near 
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the west edge and above a house floor in a 
site previously reported by D.D. Davis (Davis 
and Rowe 1960: 12-17). Number 2, also from 
the same house, was found above the floor in 
the northeast section. I understand, from the 
man who found this specimen, that it was also 
near a celt. The others, Numbers 3 and 4 
(not illustrated) were creek bed finds in the 
vicinity of earth lodge sites. Number 5 was 
from an area which is a day's walk from the 
other sites in an area otherwise having little 
indication of earth lodge material. 

The description of these specimens is as fol- 
lows: (No. 1) The body is bluish in color, the 
ends shading to grey. In cross-section it is 
triangular, being 7/8"' thick. Chipping is along 
the concave edge only. (No. 2) Chipping occurs 
on nearly all edges of this specimen. Maxi- 
mum thickness is 1 1/4" with the ends some- 
what thinner. The thicker end shows the face 
of the nodule from which the flake was struck. 
(No. 3) Percussion chipping extends over all 
of this specimen. Again the cross-section is 
triangular; the color is mottled light brown; 
and it is as thick as it is wide. One face is 
the natural way the flake broke. Both ends 
show crust indicating its nodular origin.I have 
always called this specimen a sickle. (No.4) 


There is some chipping all over this specimen. 


In color it is light yellow. The maximum 
thickness along the center is 7/8": the ends 
are, as usual, thinner. (No. 5) This grey 
specimen shows some chipping on all edges. 
The shaft is triangular in cross-section 
though in the widest part this is not apparent. 
The bulb of percussion is at the widest end. 

In all specimens the inner edge of the curve 
is the best worked area of the blade. One 
might imagine several uses for these imple- 
ments but, to my mind, the term: sickle or 
drawshave best fits the function of all speci- 
mens. 


Davis, Donald D. and Paul R. Rowe 
1960 Further Notes on the Glenwood Culture: 


The Stille Site. Journal of the Iowa 


Archaeological Society, Volume 9, No. 
3, pp. 13-17. Iowa City. 


Wilford, Lloyd A. 

1960 A Sickle from the Great Oasis Site in 
Minnesota. Plains Anthropologist. 
Vol. 5, No. 9, pp. 28-29. Norman. 


Paul R. Rowe 
Glenwood, lowa 
August, 1960 


a. Speciman No. 1 


b. Specimen No, 2 


Fig.5a Unidentified flint artifacts from 
5b Glenwood, Iowa. 


Editor's Query: Does anyone recognize these 
specimens or infer any particular use for 
them? 


Comment on the Iowa Flint Implements: 

I would say that since 2 of the stones (Fig. 

) came from an earth lodge site and do show 
evidences of modification by way of chipping, 
they should be accepted as man-made arti- 
facts. The 3 others are much more dubious 
since they have no direct association with 
the village site. But as to calling them 
"sickles", I would say there is much doubt. 
They certainly do not conform to any types 
previously labelled sickles either here or in 
the Old World. These wedge shaped speci- 
mens, nearly an inch in thickness, are en- 
tirely unlike thin blade forms normally asso- 
ciated with a sickle. Frankly, I do not en- 
vision such an object being used as a sickle. 


Lloyd A. Wilford 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
September, 1960 
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CORRECTION ON YUWIPI COLOR 
SYMBOLISM 


Abstract 


After reading an unpublished manuscript 
by Stephen E, Feraca, the writer (Wesley 
R, Hurt) believes that the informant who 
interpreted the color symbolism of the 
flags described in his published account 
of "A Yuwipi Ceremony at Pine Ridge" may 
have been in error.He accepts the interpre- 
tation that the colors white, black,yellow 
and red stand respectively for north, 
south, east and west. 


In the Plains Anthropologist, Volume 5, No. 
10, pp. 4&-52, the writer published an article 
titled "A Yuwipi Ceremony at Pine Ridge." 
Since the time of publication of this article, 
the writer has read an unpublished manuscript 
by Stephen E. Feraca titled ''Wakinyan, Con- 
temporary Religious Practices of the Teton 
Sioux" which contains information on the mean- 
ing of certain colors to the Sioux. On the basis 
of Feraca's work the writer is inclined to be- 
lieve that the informant who interpreted the 
meaning of the flags described in the published 
account was in error. 

The writer in his published account of the 
Fools Crow ceremony states (page 49), ''These 
flags represented the 4 directions, the red 
symbolizing north; white, the south; east, yel- 
low, symbolizing the rising sun; and black, 
west, indicating the setting sun."'" According 
to Feraca, ''Red represents the west and the 
sunset; white the north and snow; yellow the 
east and sunrise; black the south and the hot 
winds of death."' (Feraca, n.d., p. 143). 

Since Feraca's interpretation appears to be 
more logical and descriptive, the writer ac- 
cepts them as correct. 


Wesley R. Hurt 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
November, 1960 


A PROBABLE LATE BLACKFOOT 
CLAY VESSEL 


Archaeologically the ceramic tradition 
of the northwestern Plains is one of a 
technologically competent, true-fired ves- 
sel which persisted to the close of the 
prehistoric period. Ethnologically the 
ceramic tradition is one of thick, heavy, 
mold-made, unfired vessels. The solution 
to this discrepancy may be in the identi- 
fication of a heavy sun-fired vessel from 
the Blackfoot Reservation which fits the 
ethnological descriptions, and which is 
similar to one used by an elderly Sioux 
as an “incensario" before his medicine 
bundle. It is concluded that ethnographic 
descriptions refer to historic incense 
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containers while the sherds recovered 
by archaeologist are from a period prior 
to 1800 A.D, 


The "Case for Blackfoot Pottery’ was open- 
ed in 1945 by John C. Ewers (1945), marshal- 
ling the faded memories of Indian informants 
and the faint clues in early explorers' jour- 
nals to argue that the protohistoric Blackfoot 
had manufactured their own pottery vessels. 
Other ethnographers (Sapir 1923; Schaeffer 
1952)’ added echoes of native ceramic tradi- 
tions from neighbors of the Blackfoot, the 
Sarcee and the Kutenai. The most detailed 
accounts of pottery-making from these 3 
tribes produced an image of a thick, heavy, 
round "bucket,'' mold-made and sun-dried, 
but not deliberately fired. 

Archaeology in the northwestern Plains pro- 
duced a radically different image - of techno- 
logically competent, fired pottery vessels, 
some related to the ceramic traditions of the 
prairie and woodland tribes to the east, some 
related to the trans-montane wares in the 
west (Kehoe 1959). The contexts of the sherds 
in the northwestern Plains ceramic sites sug- 
gest that true fired pottery persisted at least 
until the close of the prehistoric period. 
Though it be granted that sun-dried vessels 
may not have survived in archaeological sites, 
there still exists a discrepancy between the 
archaeological and ethnographic reconstruc- 
tions of the pottery of the Blackfoot and their 
neighbors. 

We believe that we have discovered a solu- 
tion to this discrepancy, in the form of a 
heavy, sun-dried clay vessel recovered by 
William Big Spring, Sr., of the Blackfoot 
Indian Reservation in Montana, and now in the 
collections of the Museum of the Plains 
Indian, Browning, Montana. The vessel ad- 
mirably fits the ethnographic descriptions of 
Blackfoot pottery: it is of native clay dried 
to a pale olive on the interior (Munsell 5Y 
5.5/3) and a yellowish-brown on the exterior 
(10YR 5.5/4 to 6/5.5), round in shape, 21.5- 
22.4 cm. in diameter, 10.5 cm. in height, 
with a flat base and a flat lip 5 cm. thick. On 
the lip, encircling the vessel, is a groove 
2mm. thick. The interior depression, also 
round, is 4.5 cm. deep at the rim and 5.5cm. 
deep at the center. The sides of the vessel 
are straight, and form a right angle with the 
base. (Fig. 6). 

The vessel had been found in 1952, standing 
in an abandoned building that 40 years earlier 
had been the homestead of Little Dog, a Black- 
foot. When first discovered, the slightly 
blackened interior of the vessel had an odor 
that Big Spring identified as resembling kinni- 
kinnick, a common mixture of tobacco and 
local herbs. The odor would suggest that the 
vessel had been used as a tobacco mixing pot, 
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but the extremely friable nature of the clay 
vessel would make it a poor substitute for the 
wooden tobacco boards on which kinnikinnick 
was usually prepared, and use as a mixing 
pot would not be likely to leave a soot-blacken- 
ed interior. 

Ace Powell, a collector of Blackfoot ethno- 
graphic materials, was able to furnish a more 
reasonable explanation of the vessel's function. 
The sketch of the vessel that he was shown re- 
minded him of 3 closely similar, sun-dried 
clay vessels in the possession of Webb Gara- 
han, of Cascade, Montana. We were unable 
to visit the Garahan collection, but according 
to Powell, one of Garahan's vessels is nearly 
exactly like Big Spring's discovery, the ex- 
ception being the lip groove; one vessel is 
stepped, the upper half narrower in diameter 
than the lower half; and the third, instead of 
being round, is rectangular, with an oval 
central depression. One of these vessels was 
Blackfoot, 2 were Sioux, and all date from 
the late 19th century. Most important, the 
last vessel had been used by its previous 
owner, an elderly Sioux, as a container for 
burning sweet pine before his medicine bundle. 
It appears to us most probably that all these 
heavy, sun-dried clay vessels with the shallow 
central depressions were thus used as incen- 
sarios before medicine bundles. The burning 
of aromatic herbs would explain the slight 
blackening and the kinnikinnick odor of the 
vessel Big Spring discovered; and it is known 


Fig. 6 A sun-dried clay vessel from the Blackfoot Indian Reservation, Montana. 


that Little Dog had honored a bundle, though 
precisely what container he had used for burn- 
ing sweet herbs could not be ascertained. 

We submit, then, in the case for Blackfoot 
pottery, that the ethnographic data on the 
subject refers to the expiring gasp of the 
Blackfoot ceramic tradition, when a few sur- 
vivors from the pre-Reservation era still 
insisted on native clay containers for the in- 
cense offered before their sacred bundles. 
The sherds recovered by archaeologists stem 
from an earlier period, probably ending soon 
after 1800, when aboriginal pottery was an 
indispensable part of domestic life; wisps of 
memories of this pottery occasionally come 
to light (e.g., Kehoe 1959: 244), but it was, 
apparently, the manufacture of the sun-dried 
incensario that was most readily described 
by Indian informants. 

An interesting parallel to the death of the 
Blackfoot ceramic tradition is illustrated by 
Wedel (1957) for the Upper Missouri. 


Ewers, J. C. 

1945 The Case for Blackfoot Pottery. 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 47, 
No. 2, pp. 289-99. Menasha. 


Kehoe, A. B. 
1959 Ceramic Affiliations in the North- 
western Plains. American Antiquity, 


Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 237-46. Salt 
Lake City. 
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Sapir, Edward 


1923 A Note on Sarcee Pottery. American 


Anthropologist, Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 
247-53. 


Schaeffer, C. E. 
1952 Molded Pottery Among the Kutenai 
Indians. Montana State University 


Anthropology and Sociology Papers, 
No. 6. Missoula. 


Wedel, W. R. 

1957 Observations on Some 19th Century 
Pottery Vessels from the Upper Mis- 
souri. Anthropological Papers, No. 
51, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 164. “Washington. 


Thomas F. and Alice B. Kehoe 
Saskatchewan Museum of Nat. Hist. 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

September, 1960 


A SITE PLAN OF FORT WASHITA, 
OKLAHOMA 


Abstract 


Copies of an ozalid map of Fort Washita, 
Oklahoma, prepared as part of a joint Okla- 
homa Historical Society - University of 
Oklahoma project have been placed on file 
at 3 institutions. The map shows 86 struc- 
tures. 

Prior to this survey the last known map 
was one from the 1850 period. Since this 
lacked many of the buildings found and 
showed others which could not be found, it 
is concluded that the current map contains 
foundations of earlier structures elimi- 
nated during later construction since new 
buildings were added just prior to the 
Civil War, 

The article briefly reviews the location 
of the site, its original purpose as a 
military establishment, its subsequent his- 
tory, and its present appearance, 


Copies of an 18 page (35"' x 24") ozalid map 
of Fort Washita, Oklahoma have been placed 
on file for reference purposes at the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Oklahoma City, and at 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman. This 
map was prepared by the Oklahoma Archeo- 
logical Salvage Project in July, 1960, as part 
of a joint Historical Society - Salvage Project 
program of historic site salvage. This series 
contains a front sheet, a plan of the mapped 
area (a quarter section), and 16 pages of de- 
tailed maps of the surveyed area. Eighty- 
six structures are shown altogether. 

This map is of interest to historians and 
persons interested in the 1840-1865 period in 
the Plains because it is the only known, 


modern map of this important military in- 
stallation. Prior to this survey, the last 
known site plan was a sketch drawn in the 
1850's by the Commanding Officer Brevet Lt. 
Col. Braxton Bragg for the guidance of an 
anticipated inspection party. This plan lacks 
many of the buildings which were picked up 
by the survey. Moreover, marginal notes 
by Col. Bragg indicate that some of the build- 
ings shown were in very dilapidated condi- 
tion; and since they could not be located, it 
is assumed they were torn down to make way 
for the new construction. The latter con- 
sisted of replacing wooden structures, such 
as the stables, with stone construction, and 
of enlarging the post to accommodate ad- 
ditional troops. (Foreman, 1942, p. 85). The 
height of this construction activity, it is as- 
sumed, occurred just prior to the opening of 
the Civil War. 

The fort was formerly completed in 1842 
after being laid out by General Zachary Taylor, 
who 7 years later became the 12th President 
of the United States. At that time it was well 
situated on ground commandingthe area, about 
a mile to the northeast of the confluence of the 
Red and Washita rivers. At present large oaks 
and other vegetationform a cover whichmakes 
visibility poor. Moreover, the formation of 
Lake Texhoma by the damming of the waters 
of the Red and Washita has materially changed 
the appearance of the country to the south and 
west from the relatively flat and treeless 
prairie of that early period. 

The original purpose of the military es- 
tablishment was to guard the frontier, the 
Republic of Texas being immediately across 
the Red River to the south, and to maintain 
peace between the Plains tribes and Chickasaw, 
the latter having been recently removed" into 
the Choctaw area from the east. Later, it was 
a focal point for the organization of military 
expeditions into the Plains to the south and 
west. At the time of the Civil War, the fort 
was first reinforced and then later abandoned 
to Confederate forces, who occupied it through- 
out the remainder of the war. When the Texas 
troops withdrew, the buildings were partially 
destroyed. Federal forces never reoccupied 
the site. Later, the story goes, local people 
burned the remaining standing structures to 
prevent their continued use by maurauders, 
horse rustlers, and gunmen of various sorts 
who used the place as a hideout on their way 
to and from Texas. 

In later years the extensive military struc- 
tures became a source for stone from which 
local inhabitants built houses, wells, irri- 
gation channels, and miscellaneous farm 
buildings. Today the remains of most of the 
original structures are mere foundations. 
However, the parade ground area, which in- 
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cludes the quarters and administrative 

buildings is in fair shape. The most complete 
structure is the 2 story infantry barracks 
which was partially rebuilt as a residence (be- 
fore it burned again) in the early 1500's by the 
Choctaw family who ultimately received the 


abandoned reservation as part of its allotment. 


Other structures which can be seen now are 
the foundations of the officers' family quarters, 
bachelor officers' quarters', kitchens, root 
cellars, and the remains of the large military 
cemetery from which most of the burials have 
been removed. 


Foreman, Grant 
1942 A History of Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma Press. Norman. 


Records of the War Department 
1856 Plan of a Barracks. Consolidated File, 


Fort Washita, Cherokee Nation. (1834 
1876). Office of the Quartermaster 
General. The National Archives. 
Washington. 


185? Plan of the Post of Fort Washita, Cun. 
to accompany proceedings of a board of 


officers convened for its inspection. 


Consolidated File, Fort Washita, 
Cherokee Nation. (1834-1876). Office 
of the Quartermaster General. The 
National Archives. Washington. 


185la Plan of New Infantry Quarters at Ft. 
Washita, C. N., about 1849-1851. 
Consolidated File, Fort Washita, 
Cherokee Nation. (1834-1876). Office 
of the Quartermaster General. The 
National Archives. Washington. 


1851b Plan of a Gun Shed designed for Fort 
Washita, C. N., about 1849-1851. 
Consolidated File, Fort Washita, 
Cherokee Nation (1834-1876). Office 
of the Quartermaster General. The 


185lc Plan of a Stable for Company M, A:til- 
lery at Fort Washita, C. N., about 
184€-1£51. Consolidated File, Fort 
Washita,Cherokee Nation (1834-1876). 
The National Archives. Washington. 


James B. Shaeffer 

The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oxlahoma 
October, 1560 


3rd NORTHERN PLAINS CONFERENCE 


The summer gathering of archaeologists, 
dignified as the "17 1/2 Plains Conference," 
with the writer as Chairman, was held July 
30th at the Smithsonian warehouse in Pierre, 
South Dakota. This was the third consecutive 
meeting since the re-establishment of the 
interim Plains Conference in 1958. It bids 
fair to become a tradition - a useful, infor- 
mal supplement to the discussions of the fall 
conference. 

Approximately 40 persons attended the 
meeting, either as participants or guests. 
Included were representatives of Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, University of South 
Dakota, South Dakota Historical Society, 
Smithsonian Institution, National Park Ser- 
vice, and the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota (its representative being from 
the University of Oregon). - 

In past years, discussions were concerned 
with certain Plains ceramic types and wares, 
and with the relationships of cultural units 
within the middle Missouri area. For the 
1960 gathering, the agenda was much less 
specific. Each archaeologist presented a 
brief summary of excavations in progress, 
with a particular emphasis upon current 
problems. The ensuing discussions ranged 
widely over community patterns, house types, 
and fortification systems, considering their 
interrelationships and possible origins. 


Warren W. Caldwell 


National Archives. Washington. 


A MAGAZINE CONCERNING THE ARTS, MUSIC, CRAFTS 
AND CULTURE OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Current Articles: 
A series on Modern Plains Music, Blackfeet Women’s Clothing, 
War Clubs in European Collections, Northern Pleins Grass Dance 
Costumes, Otter Fur Turbans, American Indian Foods, Cheyenne 
Beadwork ‘orty-Ni i 
and many other features. 


Profusely illustrated. Published five times a year. 


$3.00 for one year, $5.50 for two years. 


American Indian Tradition 
Box 136, Alton, Illinois. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
September, 1960 
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REVIEWS 


Edited by Warren W. Caldwell 


Agriculture Problems in Arid and Semiarid 
Environments. Edited byALAN A. BEETLE. 
University of Wyoming Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 367. Laramie, 1960. 
(64 pp., 24 figs., 4 tables). 


The study of man on-the Plains has dealt 
chiefly with man and his culture, rather than 
with details of the varied and complex en- 
vironment which the Plains offers. A few 
noteworthy papers, by Wedel for example, 
have probed the interrelations of man and 
environment, but much remains to be done. 
Some of this has been accomplished by the 
Symposium here reviewed, which was pre- 
sented in May, 1959, at a meeting of the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Academy of Science and the 
Southwestern and Rocky Mountain Division of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. It should provide anthropologists 
with a stimulating background and introduction 
to the thinking of natural scientists on the 
subject. None of the 7 papers deals specifi- 
cally with aboriginal cultures and their ecolo- 
gy, but all are concerned with aspects of 
man's present use of the southern Plains and 
adjacent Southwest. Numerous references 
enhance the value and scope of the presenta- 
tions. 

Among the lines of thought awakened in this 
reader by the data on soil problems, water 
supplies, and similar topics, was the ques- 
tion of which non-cultural factors may have 
had the greatest influence on the shifting 
boundary of agriculture on the Plains. Not 
only did the soil, moisture, and temperature 
of a location help determine its possibilities 
for farming, but this was also determined by 
the length of the day andof the growing season 
in relation to the previous adaptation of the 
particular variety of domestic plant being in- 
troduced. Plant diseases are also greatly 
affected by transfer to new environments. The 
aboriginal farmer had none of the elaborate 
assistance the modern farmer receives from 
the chemist, the geneticist, and others; and 
some of the uncontrollable factors just men- 
tioned may have aided or retarded the expan- 
sion of his activities to a degree not now ap- 
preciated. 

In our understanding of the problems the 
primitive farmer faced in introducing plants 
to new places, we will need the assistance of 
the natural scientists who are bringing to 
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light many subtle and complex details of the 
relationships of plants totheir environments. 
It should also be noted that although wild 
plants continued to be of great importance to 
many Plains groups, their ecology is even 
less well understood by most anthropologists. 
Similarly, the relation of wild animals to the 
land, in terms of their numbers and ranges, 
needs to be evaluated in the light of recent 
studies of range carrying capacity. 

Anthropologists will not find in this volume 
data oriented to their own studies, but can 
select much of a suggestive nature for fur- 
ther consideration in a human-ecological and 
historic framework. 


Richard B. Woodbury 

Arid Lands Research Project 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


The Plains Rifle. CHARLES E, HANSON, 
JR. The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1960. XI+171 pp.,72 plates. 
$10.00. 


Mr. Hanson's earlier monograph, "The 
Northwest Gun" (Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Publications in Anthropology, No. 2, 
Lincoln, 1955), is well-known to many read- 
ers of the Plains Anthropologist. It is al- 
ready something of a classic in the literature 
of firearms associated with the western 
frontiers. The Plains Rifle is essentially 
a continuation of the story begun in the ear- 
lier volume, and, like its predecessor, it is 
well researched and exhibits a considerable 
degree of scholarly sophistication. This is 
refreshing in view of the hearsay and roman- 
tic foolishness so frequently offered as fire- 
arms history. 

The Plains Rifle was the characteristic arm 
of the Mountain Men and of those who fol- 
lowed in their footsteps. It was developed 
as a distinctive type during the first decades 
of the 19th century to meet the novel condi- 
tions of hunting and self-defense in the new 
country west of the Missouri. The older 
rifles which had evolved in Pennsylvania and 
on the Cumberland frontier were too long, 
too frail, and too wanting in power for gener- 
al use on the Plains. The new arm was 
short enough to be convenient on horseback, 
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and powerful enough to be effective against the 
bison and grizzly bear. Weight and thickness 
of barrel, combined with a slow pitch of rif- 
ling permitted the use of heavy charges of 
powder, insuring the flat trajectory essential 
for taking game at extreme ranges on the 
open plains. 

Mr. Hanson traces the development of this 
distinctive arm from its probable progenitors 
through its heyday and subsequent period of 
modification and transformation caused by- the 
"taming" of the frontier. Certain St. Louis 
gunmakers, specifically Jacob and Samuel 
Hawken, alive to the special demands of their 
exacting customers, "fathered" the Plains Rifle. 
Other frontier gunsmiths followed the trend; 
and before many years had passed, manu- 
facturers in the industrial east had acquired 
a share of the expanding market. Consider- 
able attention is given to the Hawkens and to 
other gunmakers. In addition, chapters are 
devoted to those who actually used the Plains 
Rifle, to the identification and restoration of 
such rifles, and to pistols and other arms of 
ancillary use on the Plains. Certain of the 
latter sections are of minimal value to any- 
one but a novice. In addition, there are lapses 
of style, a trite facetiousness out of tenor 
with the essential character of the book; but 
taken as a whole, the study is an excellent 
account of a distinctive American weapon, 
and incidentally, synthesizes a good deal of 
material relevant to the fur trade. The data 
culled from city directortes and commercial 
records should be extremely useful in the 
dating of archeological specimens from con- 
tact sites. 

The Plains Rifle is a handsome book, ex- 
cept for certain of the illustrations. Plates 
are sometimes crowded and poorly lighted or 
so inadequately reproduced that all detail is 
lost. In several cases, the line drawings are 
best described as crude. If illustrations are 
to be used, they should be good illustrations; 
anything else is wasted effort. There is also 
another matter, one of considerable annoy- 
ance to the reader. Plates are frequently 
far removed from their textual reference. 
One example will suffice: Plate 24 is on page 
46 but the text reference is found on page 78! 
In at least one case, the plate reference is 
confused. 

These critical comments are not intended 
as an indictment of the book. On the con- 
trary--despite the patent faults, it is a thought- 
ful, well-documented study, of considerable 
importance to the analysis of the fur trade. 
It deserves to be brought to the attention of 
the professional audience. 


Warren W. Caldwell 
Smithsonian Institution 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Coal-Oil Canyon (14L0O1) Report on Prelimi- 
nary Investigations. PETER W. BOWMAN, 
Editor: Eugene R. Craine. Bulletin of the 
Kansas Anthropological Association, Fort 
Hayes, Kansas, September 1960. pp. 1-70, 
17 plates, 5 figures, 1 table. 


This publication is a preliminary report of 
excavations carried on, largely by local 
people, in Logan County, an important and 
archeologically little known area of western 
Kansas. The Coal-Oil Canyon site takes its 
name from the canyon cut into the Ogallala 
formation as a tributary to the Smoky Hill 
River drainage. Here an open site was loca- 
ted with problems of excavation and inter- 
pretation complicated by factors of erosion 
and deposition. 

Excavation was carried onlargely by means 
of a series of test pits within designated 
areas of the site. The depth of the cultural 
zones varied with areas but definite evidence 
of relatively permanent occupation in the 
form of house features and storage pits ap- 
peared to be lacking. Pottery remains in- 
clude sherds and various vessel sections per- 
mitting the reconstruction of 3 vessels as 
well as several partial restorations. 

Largely ona basis of the pottery, several 
distinct complexes were identified, ranging 
from a variation of the Woodland pattern to 
a few sherds tentatively identified as historic 
Pawnee. A limited number of sherds re- 
semble those of the Dismal River Aspect but 
the bulk of the remains would appear to be of 
the Upper Republican River Aspect. The 
author suggests that these remains indicate 
that Coal-Oil Canyon was known and utilized 
for temporary occupation by small groups of 
people for a period of 8 to 9 centuries. The 
rather scant water supply of today was prob- 
ably not the normal situation during the 
periods of occupation. 

The details of excavation are presented in 
an orderly fashion and interpretations appear 
to be based on valid evidence. A maximum of 
data appear to have resulted from the study. 
The publication is well edited with figures and 
plates reflecting professional standards. The 
remarkable thing about the entire study is 
that it was carried on largely by amateurs 
whohad as their ultimate goal the reconstruc- 
tion of the local prehistory. This publication 
sets a high standard of dedicated work for 
both amateurs and professionals in Plains 
archaeology. 


Marvin F. Kivett 
Nebraska State Historical Society 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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A Guide to American Trade Catalogs, 1744 - 
1900, Compiled by LAWRENCE B. 
ROMAINE, R. R. Bowker Co., New York, 
1960, pp xxiii, 422. $15.00. 


This guide is said to be not only the first 
general published listing of American trade 
catalogs, but the first such for any country. 
Whereas the United States is thought to have 
produced more such lists of merchandise than 
any other country, the user of this guide is 
reminded that we were not the first to do so. 
It is to be hoped that similar finding aids will 
now be published, covering catalogs from 
other countries, since commerce has long 
been international, and such lists are primary 
sources of wide usefulness in research. 

This work, the product of long attention by a 
devoted and enthusiastic antiquarian book 
dealer, assisted by an army of long-suffering 
librarians, covers an estimated 4,000 items, 
housed in 150 American libraries and avail- 
able for public use. Even so, as the compiler 
notes, many more such materials must be - 
- and some are known to be -- still hidden 
away, unlisted and inaccessible because they 
have frequently been considered beneath the 
attention of serious students of history or of 
librarians. Actually, as a glance at them 
reveals, these catalogs are often unique 
sources of knowledge, as well as being of 
major interest in their own right, as speci- 
mens of imprints of a particular kind, varying 
from broadsides to beautifully printed and 
bound books. Here are listed some of the 
primary data for tracing the history of Ameri- 
can business and technological development, 
of commerce as well as of manufacturing, 
data all too often ignored because the items 
needed could not be located by reference to 
standard bibliographical aids. 

These trade catalogs cover almost every 
kind of commodity or product that could be 
obtained in the market, including many that 
one might not suspect were ever sold in 
quantity sufficient to warrant issuing a price 
list. The compiler has arranged the titles in 
67 convenient categories, ranging from Agri- 
cultural Implements and Machinery to Wind- 
mills, and has provided cross-references and 
suggestions for users, and a detailed index of 
names of producers or manufacturers repre- 
sented, from Benjamin Franklin with his list 
of books, to his numerous commercial 
descendants of the year 1900. Bibliographical 
references are also listed, and whereas this 
list is not exhaustive it does contain many 
useful aids to research. One noteworthy 
omission is Victor S. Clark's History of 
1916, 3 volumes; Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; facsimile reprinted., New York, 1949), 
a definitive standard reference that goes far 
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beyond the still useful earlier work of Bishop 
(1861), which is listed. Users of the guide 
will also wish to consult that mine of pub- 
lished historical information (not specifically 
alluded to by Romaine), the long series of 
official reports of the U.S. Patent Office, to 
be found in most "depository" libraries. 
These reports afford a comprehensive listing 
of all federally patented and copyrighted pro- 
ducts of human inventive genius or fancy. 
And -beyond this are official foreign guides 
to patented designs of other countries who 
marketed in the United States. Though only 
apart of these millions of patented objects 
were ever actually marketed, they cannot be 
ignored in any serious research into com- 
mercial or industrial history. Further addi- 
tions could be made to Romaine's bibliographi- 
cal aids but this is not to minimizethe useful- 
ness of any part of his excellent guide. 

As suggested by the contributed" Foreword" 
to the guide, such catalogs as these consti- 
tute a chief source for the history of indus- 
trial design during the period in question. 
But the history of industrial design is only 
one sphere of investigation suggested by such 
a guide. Many other interests will also be 
served by it. An example at random might 
be the list of items bearing on firearms, just 
now a field of special interest and investiga- 
tion. Entries in this group totaling more 
than 100 separate issues, and dating as early 
as 1806 (for DuPont gunpowder broadside), 
Suggest new avenues of research through 
names of such other well remembered firms 
as Colt, Marlin, Remington, Savage, Sharps, 
Spencer, Smith and Wesson, and Winchester. 

One can have nothing but praise for this 
guide, in its plan, its execution, and its 
published appearance. Expanded future 
editions are to be hoped for, as additional 
libraries pool their own entries, for col- 
lections still not arranged, and as existing 
collections grow. Romaine constitutes a 
standard reference for any serious research 
in the field of business history, affording 
data for economic and even for the social 
history of the nation. Not the least attractive 
feature of the volume is the whimsical, light 
touch of its compiler, whose comments are 
far from dry-as-dust, and are excellent 
reading. The few facsimiles of catalog covers 
appearing on the end papers whet one's appe- 
tite for more samples. We may perhaps hope 
for additional illustrations in any new edition. 


G. Hubert Smith 
Smithsonian Institution 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Great Western Indian Fights. MEMBERS OF 


THE POTOMAC CORRAL OF THE WESTERN- 


ERS, Edited by the Publications Committee. 
Double-D Western Americana, Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 
1960, p. 336, 21 pls., 10 maps, $4.95. 


Despite the rather flamboyant title, this book 


has little kinship with what, in the youth of 
these reviewers, were called "the pulps," and 
evenless to the weekly outpourings of the tele- 
vision script-writer. The true picture of our 
Indian wars and skirmishes is clouded by the 
dusts of time and softened by an uncritical 
romanticism that seems firmly fixed in our 
national mythos. The Potomac Corral of the 
Westerners, ''an organization of men with a 
common and consuming interest in the Old 
West," to quote from the dust jacket, have 
written another sort of story, told without 
histrionics or saccharine sentiment. They 
have presented a series of cautious, synoptic 
accounts of certain military engagements 
fought west of the Mississippi, each with ap- 
propriate background statements. Many of the 
engagements, the Little Big Horn, the Rosebud, 
Adobe Walls, and others, will be well known 
to most readers. Still others have lacked a 
"press'' and thus have escaped with little 
notice except by regional specialists. This 
volume is not a potpourri of too often rehashed 
battles, however, but a concise narrative of 
the years of conflict and misunderstanding, 
1832-1891, recounted through the emphasis of 
certain major military engagements. The 
ungarnished events are dramatic enough in 
themselves, but more to the point, the narra- 
tive stresses the clashes of policy and intent 
which are essential to our understanding of 
the pacification of the western frontier. 

It is obviously impossible to include in a 
single volume of this sort all the "facts'' and 
controversies of an era; nonetheless, the 


viewpoints are well-rounded and reasonable. 
In a number of instances, new data has been 
presented, at least, data new to these review- 
ers. The personalities that appear, and 
personalities are important in a narrative of 
warfare and policy, are carefully assessed 
and presented without unwarranted value 
judgements. 

There are slips and mistakes "aplenty."' For 
instance, during the Sioux Uprising of 1862, 
New Ulm was not "deserted" but defended 
(p.89). Similarly, the principal service arm 
of the 1855-1865 period was the U. S. Rifled 
Musket, not a "musket Rifle" (p. 120), and 
there are many more, too many to document 
ina brief review. Further, it is not always 
apparent why certain battles are emphasized 
at the expense of others of seeming equal 
importance. In addition, certain standard 
references have been omitted in favor of cur- 
rent secondary sources, but all inall, such 
mistakes and omissions are negligible and in 
no way destroy the interest or readability of 
the book. 

The list of contributors is an illustrious 
one, including a senator, a novelist, several 
professional historians, and anthropologi- 
cally oriented museum personnel. While the 
selections are somewhat uneven in style, 
they all make good reading. This, after all, 
was the intention of the authors. We can 
only hope for more of the same from the 
Potomac Corral in the future. 


Published by permission of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


Herman L. Harpster 
Warren W. Caldwell 
Smithsonian Institution 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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NEW HALF-LIFE AGE FOR C-14 


mental error, NBS notes." 


Reprinted from: Chemical and Engineering News 


“Half life of carbon-14 is 5760 years, compared with the formerly accepted value 
of 5568 years, according to National Bureau of Standards. The redetermined 
value agrees fairly well with the value of 5900 + 250 years obtained in 1953 by NBS 
scientists. Because of the wide range in measured values C!4 half lifé (4700 to 
7200 years), a weighted average of three values was tentatively accepted for radio- 
carbon dating of archeological samples, NBS says. The new half life for Cl4 will 
change the assessed age of the Dead Sea scrolls, for instance. On the basis of the 
previously accepted half life, the scrolls were estimated to be 1917 + 200 years 
old (dating to 40 A.D.). The new half life places their age at 1983 years, dating 
them to about 20 B.C., but the change is less than the previously stated experi- 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS 


Edited by Wesley R. Hurt 


Fig.7 Museum of the Great Plains, Marvin E. Tonz, Jr., Director 


The museum building depicted above is loca- 
ted in Elmer Thomas Park, Lawton, Okla- 
homa. It contains 20,000 square feet of floor 
space built at a cost of $350,000. Below are 
listed some of its unique features which are 
keyed to a basic theme of flexibility. 

A multipurpose room - This is to provide 
facilities for group meetings, educational 
programs and special exhibitions. This space 
is served by: the staff room, which may also 
be used for small group meetings;a rear pro- 
jection chamber and a roiling stage which may 
be concealed in a wall when not in use; and 
the orientation area, which may be used as 
part of this space for larger programs. 

A combined display-storage area - This is 
a unique departure from past planning in that 
it permits the staff to portion display and 
storage space in accordance with current re- 
quirements. The ceiling of this area screens 
the electrical and air condition distribution 
equipment. 

Archives on a mezzanine - This permits a 
greater portion of ground floor area to be 
used for more active functions and allows for 
future storage expansion on an upper level 
when the need develops. 

Separation of service and public activity area- 
The plan arrangement, when supplemented 
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by flexible separation between display and 
storage areas, limits public access to service 
areas thru spaces controlled by the staff. 

Exterior program and display area - This 
area was provided to fill the need expressed 
by other museums for exterior programs. 
This area features covered exterior display 
shed for larger vehicles and equipment dis- 
play, an amphitheater to be used for programs 
such as Indian dancing, Pioneer celebrations 
and other suitable activities, and a perimeter 
fence with open panels in which access to the 
exterior fenced area is controlled thru the 
building entrance. The "peep holes" are 
provided to show the specimens on display. 

An aesthetic patio area characterized by - 
a fountain which is designed with a rectangu- 
lar bowl and furnished with lighting, building 
siding which is continuation of a fence ma- 
terial made of Michigan White Cedar stockade, 
a walk of random pattern Arkansas split 
slate and brick construction having in it 
a sand pressed Norman face from Austin, 
Texas. 

The director states that the museum and its 
staff is anxious to exchange knowledge and to 
work in close cooperation with all institutions 
dedicated to furthering all phases of anthro- 
pology, archaeology, ethnology, and history. 
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PLAINS SERIAL PUBLICATION 


The publications exhibit which the journal staff sponsored at the 18th Plains Conference 
was of such general interest in fostering awareness of the many good publications by local 
societies on Plains Anthropology that it would seem of benefit to all if this type of in- 
formation were available on a continuing basis. 


The above heading will be utilized in the future to acknowledge receipt of serial pub- 
lications issued in the Plains area which are received by this journal. The contents of 
publications (other than news and personel items) will be listed where practical in order 
that local publications may derive benefit from a regional recognition. It is hoped this 
arrengement will prove mutually beneficial by strengthening local publication programs and 
by providing a continuing summary of regional serial publication for the professional 


body. 


their current issues. 


ARKANSAS ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


(3WA20) - Charles W. McNair 
Arqueologia Panamena - Prelude 
toa Major Discovery - Charles 
R. McGimseyIII. The Seven Caves 
by Carleton S. Coon (review). 
Misc: Toltec Mounds, Southern 
Hospitality, Membership, Notice 
of Meetings, Editorial. 


a INSTITUTE OF INDIAN STUDIES 


Lands, June Conference Dele- 
gates, First Indian Health Clear 
ing House and Art Workshop, 

Archdeacon of Niobrara Deanery, 
Oscar Howe Biography, Sioux 
Attend Episcopal Convention, New 
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Since publication schedules of societies and institutions are varied the contents of 
this department will not reflect complete geographical coverage of the Plains in any one 
issue. However, the objective will be to reflect such coverage during any one calendar 
year. The degree to which this ideal is attained will depend, of course, upon the co- 
operation of the various editors who are urged to submit copies or content summaries of 


IOWA ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Title: Newsletter Title: Newsletter - Northwest Chapter 
Serial No: Vol. 1, No. 10 - December, 1960, Serial No: Vol. IX, No. 1 - January 1961, 
pp. 18 pp. 12 
Published University of Arkansas Museum, Published Sanford Museum, Cherokee, 
At: Fayetteville, Arkansas At: Iowa 
Editor: Charles R. McGimsey, III Editor: W. D. Frankforter 
Contents: A Report on the Moore Creek Site Contents: Articles: EarlyHuman Skeletal 


Remains in North America - 
Joseph K. Beals. 25 lithic 

Artifacts from Oto, Iowa - Earl 

Tryon. Misc: Next Meeting, 
Past Meeting Notes, Meeting 
and Programs for 1961, Notes 
and News, Plains Anthropolo- 
gist, Another Simonsen Site 
Report, Preservation Is Our 
Responsibility. 


KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Title: News Report 
Serial No: Issue No. 13, August 15, 1960, Title: The Historical Society Mirror 
pp. 6 Serial No: Vol. VI, No. 6 - November 
Published State University 1960, pp. 4 
At: Vermillion, South Dakota Published Kansas State Historical Society 
Editor: Robert L. Hall At: 120 W. 10th, Topeka, Kansas 
Contents: Developments on Rosebud Tribal Contents: Society Enters 86th Year, Wil- 


son Reservoir Digs, Personnel, 
Film Strips Available, The 
Secretary's Desk, Kansas Folk 
Music, Book Notices. 


MUSEUM OF THE PLAINS INDIAN 


Indian Health, Native American Title: Newsletter 

Church Meeting, Indian Discrimi- Serial No: October, 1960, pp. 10 
nation Charges, Standing Rock Published 

Tribe Industrial Plans. At: Browning, Montana 
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Editor: Claude E. Schaeffer 

Contents: Editorial, The New Program. 
Current Exhibitions, Research - 
Ethnology, Research - Archae- 
ology, Research - Acculturation 
Field, Research - State and Local 
History, Library - Archives, 
Museum Collection - Ethnological, 
School Programs, Publications, 
Publicity, Attendance Personnel, 
Maintenance and Operation, High 
Points of the Season, Budget, Ac- 
quisitions. 


MUSEUM OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


Title: Bulletin 

Serial No: Vol.1, No.2, January, 1961, pp.5 

Published 

At: Lawton, Oklahoma 

Editor: Barbara Anderson 

Contents: Article: What to Collect and How 
to Collect Historical Objects - 
Roy Coy. Misc: Final Approval 
for Locomotive, Plains Confer- 
ence to be in Lawton, CCHS 
Membership, New Members, 
Contributions, Honor Roll, Named 
to City Board, Opportunity Offer- 
ed CCHS Members, Museum Ex- 
hibit items Needed, Heritage 
Fund, Special Report, Contribu- 
tion from Smithsonian. 


OKLAHOMA ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Title: Newsletter 
Serial No: Vol. 9, No. 1, October, 1960, 
pp. 11 
Published Department of Anthropology, 
At: University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 


Editor: Robert E. Bell 

Contents: Article: A Preliminary Report 
on Excavations at the Pohly Site, 
My-54 - Max Ray. 
Misc: Letter from the President, 
Comments from the Editor, The 
Revised Plains Anthropologist, 
Ballot. 


TEXAS ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Title: A Review of Texas Archaeology, 
Part 1 

Serial No: Bulletin, Vol. 29, 1958 (pub. 
1960), pp. 254 

Published 

At: Austin, Texas 

Editors: Edward B. Jelks, E. Mott Davis, 
Henry B. Sturgis 

Contents: Foreword, Indian Tribes of 
Texas - W. W. Newcombs, Jr., 
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A Review of Northeast Texas 
Archaeology - Clarence H. Webb, 
A Review of Central Texas 
Archaeology - Dee Ann Suhm, 
A Review of Trans - Pecos 
Archaeology - Donald J. Lehmer, 
Archaeology of the Central and 
Southern Sections of the Texas 
Coast - T. N. Campbell, Texas 
Archaeology: A Guide tothe 
Literature: - T. N. Campbell. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Title: 
Serial No: 
Published 
At: 
Editor: 
Contents: 


Papers in Anthropology 

Vol. 1, Spring 1960, pp. 42 
Anthropology Club, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Julia Ann Jordon 

Prehistory of the Southern 
Plains - Julia Anne Jordan 

The Malay Concept of Self 
- Juanita Miller 

Craft Survivals Among the Sauk 
Indians of Oklahoma - Carl C. 
Ball 

The Possibilities of an ' Experi- 
mental Linguistic" - Charles 
E. Cook 

Tentative Correlation of Okla- 
homa Quarternary Deposits with 
the Alluvial Chronology - Hubert 
C. Skinner. 


W. H. OVER MUSEUM 


Title: 
Serial No: 


Published 
At: 

Editor: 

Contents: 


Museum News 

Vol. 21, No. 9 - October, 1960, 
pp. 8 

State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Wesley R. Hurt 

Article: The Shell Mound of 
Saquarema, Parana, Brazil - 
Jose Wilson Rauth and Wesley 
R. Hurt. 


WYOMING ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Title: 
Serial No: 


Published 
At: 

Editor: 

Contents: 


The Wyoming Archaeologist 
Vo. Il, No. 10, October, 1960, 
pp. 7 

336 Sinclair Place, Casper, 
Wyoming 

State Secretary: Bob Brown 
Article: Who Owns History 
Misc: 18th Plains Conference: 
Society Wins National Award, 
Search for Oldest Civilization 
Narrows, The Treasure of St. 
Ninian's, Indian Clues, Over 
the Campfire. 
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W. H. OVER MUSEUM, STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, VERMILLION, S. D. 


SEND for W. J. OVER MUSEUM NEWS 
The NEWS is a four to five page monthly publication which contains articles 
on archaeology, ethnology, and natural history ofSouth Dakota and news of 
the museum. It is sent on request without charge to interested individuals. 


SEND for THE PUBLICATIONS LIST of the W. H. OVER MUSEUM 
You will find these publications indispensible in your classes in archae- 
ology, ethnology, history, biology or wild life. 


Educational, scientific institutions and individuals doing research in these 
subjects may obtain copies by requisition or on an exchange basis. 


SEND to: 


Dr. Wesley R. Hurt, Director 
W. H. Over Museum 

State University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


WISCONSIN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


You are invited to join the Wisconsin Archaeological Society and receive 
the quarterly journal of the society, The Wisconsin Archaeologist. This is one 
of the oldest and largest State historical societies and its publication has at- 
tracted very favorable comment. 


Annual dues are $2.00 and should be sent to: 


Dr. Robert Ritzenthaler 
Public Museum 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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